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Come From? 
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only because they felt 
the public would allow 
them a fair return on it. 








How Can Continuing 
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With a fair profit the 
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hold and attract people's 
savings for investment in 
the business. 
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Perennial and Temporal Goals 
in Education 


By SIDNEY HOOK 


Hard-hitting but Constructive! 





EVER before in the history 
of American education has 
there been such concern with 
the objectives of higher education as 
in the last decade or two. Prior to 
that time it would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say that the objec- 
tives listed as the goals of instruction 
in many institutions had as much 
bearing on what actually transpired 
in their classrooms as, to use an apt 
comparison of the late Morris R. 
Cohen’s, the chaplain’s prayers in 
our legislative assemblies on subse- 
quent deliberations. Even today the 
noble language which prefaces many 
college catalogues has a strong ritual- 
istic flavor which often evaporates 
after the first few pages. 
Ritual, of course, has its uses but, 
to the extent that the goals or 


1When Mr. Hook was asked to comment on the 
Benjamin-Hutchins debate, he sent instead this 
essay. It should be read in conjunction with the 


debate, which appears on pp. 27-39. 


objectives of college education are 
expected to guide our practices, they 
must function as more than ritualistic 
symbols. They must make a differ- 
ence to what we do; otherwise exces- 
sive concern with their formulation is 
a profound fooling. 

Not only the meaning of words but 
their relevance depends on context 
and situation. To a considerable 
extent the ritualistic flavor of the 
institutional objectives of many col- 
leges reflects far-reaching changes in 
our history and culture. From a 
frontier of world civilization we have 
become one of its chief centers. But 
neither the world nor man changes at 
such a rate as to demand a new 
vocabulary every generation. 

The more fundamental disparity 
between ideal objectives and prac- 
tices results from the failure to relate 
goals to the method of reaching and 
testing them. Just as today from 
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the fact that persons, groups, or 
régimes call themselves democratic, 
one can infer nothing about their 
values or actual political institutions, 
so in education. From the fact that 
there is often a verbal agreement on 
ultimate educational aims among 
different institutions, we are by no 
means justified in assuming that the 
content and quality of the educa- 
tional experience are similar. There 
is a fundamental logic, therefore, in 
considering the definition, activation, 
and evaluation of objectives as one 
process in which distinctions may be 
made but in which separations must 
be avoided. One should add, how- 
ever, that differences about educa- 
tional goals usually reflect themselves 
in educational practice. For example, 
an institution which believes that one 
of the aims of education should be the 
salvation of man in this world in 
order for him to enjoy eternal felicity 
in the next will exhibit differences in 
either the content or method of 
its instruction from what is observ- 
able in completely secular institutions. 

What I propose to do in this paper 
is to discuss a set of objectives for 
higher education in America on the 
college level which seem to me to be 
generally valid in the sense that what- 
ever other goals an institution seeks to 
achieve, these at least should be among 
them. But until we go on to discuss 
the activation of these objectives, I 
shall claim only that agreement on 
them is a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for agreement on curriculum 
and allied matters. 


EFORE discussing objectives in 
detail, I wish to make two meth- 
odological observations that seem 
to me required in virtue of the char- 
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acter of the voluminous literature on 
the subject. The first concerns the 
process by which objectives are to be 
found; the second concerns the impor- 
tance of the distinction between 
descriptive and normative elements 
in education. 

It has become fashionable in recent 
years to deduce what the character of 
education should be from  meta- 
physical and theological principles of 
various sorts. It is often asserted 
that if the nature of reality is such 
and such, then society and therefore 
education must take this or that 
form. A _ recent textbook on the 
philosophy of education, typical of 
many, asserts that philosophy, in 
which the author includes meta- 
physics, natural theology, and episte- 
mology, “yields a comprehensive 
understanding of reality, a world 
view, which when applied to educa- 
tional practice lends direction and 
methodology which are likely to be 
lacking otherwise.’’ The author be- 
lieves that there are specific educa- 
tional corollaries entailed by the 
conception one holds of the relation 
between being and existence, of 
monism and pluralism, of cosmic 
design, causality, space, and time.? 

If this were so, it would follow that 
no significant or reasoned agreement 
on educational objectives could be 
achieved without reaching a prior 
agreement about the nature of “ulti- 
mate reality,” whatever that is. 
Educators would in all consistency 
have to adjourn their discussion of 
empirical questions concerning what 
our colleges should teach and how, in 
order to settle first the answers to 


*Butler, J. Donald. Four Philosophies and 
Their Practice in Education and_ Religion. 
New York: Harper and_ Brothers, 1951. 
pp. 10 ff. 
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certain ultimate questions which at 
least one school of professional philos- 
ophers regards as meaningless. But 
this is a reductio ad absurdum if only 
because we know that educational 
discussions have historically been 
fruitful. Agreements on many things 
have been won by educators of the 
most diverse philosophical persuasion 
despite the fact that the central 
problems of ontology and theology 
are pretty much in the same state 
as they were two thousand years ago. 

Indeed, with the apparent—and 
only apparent—exception of some 
theological propositions, not a single 
distinctive proposition concerning edu- 
cational goals, content, or method 
can be logically derived from any 
proposition about the nature of ulti- 
mate reality. Two philosophers who 
agree that man, like everything else, 
is analyzable either into complexes 
of sense-data or colonies of Leibnitzian 
monads or congeries of electrical par- 
ticles or what not, may legitimately 
disagree with each other as to whether 
the student or subject-matter should 
be the point of educational departure, 
whether the goals of education should 
be the training of the intellect or the 
whole person, about vocational educa- 
tion, the project method, and similar 
questions. Conversely, it is logically 
possible that two philosophers who 
are in total disagreement about the 
nature of ultimate reality may none 
the less agree about many important 
questions in educational theory and 
practice. 

The apparent exception is theology. 
If, for example, an educator does not 
accept the belief in the immortality 
of the soul as a substantial entity, 
he will not list preparation for man’s 
supernatural ends as a goal of educa- 
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tion, although he may, and should, 
recommend the study of such beliefs 
as part of the cultural subject-matter 
of instruction. But if he does accept 
such a belief, it still does not follow 
that he will maintain it is the function 
of the school to educate the soul or 
that the dogmas of theology should be 
taught authoritatively rather than 
critically—which, after all, are the 
crucial educational questions. What 
is educationally relevant are not 
ontological beliefs but empirical, veri- 
fiable propositions about the nature of 
growth, learning, and human per- 
sonality, concerning which an impres- 
sive consensus has been established 
among scientists and educators whose 
views about the ultimate nature of 
the universe, God, and man range 
from one end of the spectrum of 
philosophical doctrines to the other. 


SECOND methodological caution 

is suggested by the tendency of 
many educators to define the process 
of education in such a way as to 
include their own favored goals as 
already part of the definition. The 
result is that education for other 
proposed goals is ruled out as not 
“true” or “real” education. This 
confuses an identifying description 
with a prescription. What are some- 
times called the eternal goals or 
values in education are often nothing 
more than disguised derivatives of a 
formal definition of the educational 
process. The consequence is that 
questions are begged instead of being 
brought into the open. Before we 
discuss what the goals of education 
should be, let us at least start with 
an agreement about what the educa- 
tional process is to which we seek 
to give direction. Otherwise we shall 
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not be talking about the same thing. 
There must be preliminary agreement 
about the value-neutral properties 
of a gun or railroad or government 
or a mind before we can discuss what 
uses to put it to or what specific 
purpose it should serve out of the 
range of possible purposes for which 
it is devised. 

For our purposes it is sufficient to 
define education as the process by 
which the cumulative culture of 
one generation—its knowledge, tech- 
niques, traditions, and values—is 
selectively transmitted to another 
generation. Wherever this process 
goes on, it is “true” education 
whether good or bad, adequate or 
inadequate. Here we are not con- 
cerned with all education but with 
formal school education, and not all 
school education but higher education 
on the college level. Our problem 
is to derive and justify a set of goals 
for higher education on the college 
level which we can recommend to 
educators and all citizens interested 
in education. 

What I shall try to show is that 
there are certain perennial and tem- 
poral goals of education which, given 
certain generic, empirically observable 
features of the world, society, and 
man, are justified by their empirical 
consequences and not by their 
alleged antecedent presuppositions. 
These consequences may be assessed 
partly in terms of what we know from 
the past and present operation of 
the educational enterprise in this 
country and abroad, and partly from 
the anticipated consequences in the 
future of what is now observable. 
I shall relate what I call the perennial 
objectives of education to the rela- 
tively constant features of the world, 
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society, and human experience, and 
what I call the temporal objectives 
to the specific character of the time 
and society in which we live. Obvi- 
ously no hard and fast line divides 
perennial from temporal goals. I 
am offering a classificatory scheme 
based not on an ontological distinction 
between the eternal and temporal 
but on the recognition that the 
present is continuous with the past, 
that relative emphasis is unavoidable, 
and that genuinely new problems, 
and types of problems, emerge in 
human history. 

The perennial goals, or some variant 
of them, will almost always be found 
in any reflective consideration of 
educational objectives; the temporal 
goals will vary more often with 
changes in the environment. Insome 
historical periods greater emphasis 
may be placed on one or another of 
the perennial goals, and whenever 
this relative emphasis is found we 
have a temporal aim of the second 
order. 


BJECTIVES may be conven- 

iently divided into three groups 
which overlap: first, powers, skills, 
techniques; second, subject-matters, 
fields of study and interest; third, 
personal and moral habits, values, and 
loyalties. Concerning powers, skills, 
and techniques, few will contest the 
desirability of developing in students 
capacities to think critically and 
constructively, to write and speak 
clearly, to judge discriminatingly, to 
observe carefully, to appreciate and 
respect compatible cultural and per- 
sonal difterences, to experience with 
sensitive perception and imaginative 
insight, as far as lies within their 
abilities, the worlds of color, form, 
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and sound, as well as the realms of 
literature, drama, and poetry. Human 
experience has always been marked by 
problematic situations to whose 
mastery these powers at least con- 
tribute. The world always presents 
multiple occasions for aesthetic joy 
and delight to ignore which narrows 
and impoverishes the spirit. There 
is hardly any problem of justification 
at these points, so immediately do 
the consequences of these powers 
recommend themselves to the whole 
man as possessing both instrumental 
and consummatory value. 

Somewhat more controversial are 
those goals which are suggested by 
the fact that men normally live in a 
world in which they must or should 
earn their living, and in which 
increasingly every individual will be 
called upon to make some contribu- 
tion to society. The problems here 
are at what point in his educational 
experience the student should be 
required to make his vocational choice 
and how vocational education should 
be incorporated into cultural or liberal 
education, if the distinction between 
these types of education can be 
drawn—no easy task. The whole 
discussion has been bedeviled by a 
tendency to identify vocational edu- 
cation with job-training both by some 
academic purists and some _ tough- 
minded business men, and by a rather 
snobbish differentiation between edu- 
cationally respectable “professions” 
and lowly “‘vocations.”” I content 


myself at this point by saying that 
the continuing pressures of the social, 
economic, and political environment 
will compel all colleges to recognize 
the legitimacy of vocational prepara- 
tion as an integral part of their 
educational program. Provided voca- 
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tional or professional instruction is 
given in such a way that the social, 
moral, and scientific contexts which 
bear on the intelligent performance 
of one’s calling are never lost sight of, 
no principled objection can be raised 
to recognizing frankly and unapolo- 
getically that a liberal education 
includes vocational education. This 
will involve, however, profound 
changes in the character of most 
vocational courses of study. 


S CONCERNS $subject-matters 
and fields of interest, the peren- 
nial goal of college education for all 
students should be to impart an 
adequate knowledge of the physical 
and biological forces which help deter- 
mine man’s habitat on earth, as well 
as the structure and function of his 
mind and body. This does not mean 
a science curriculum devised by 
specialists for fledgling specialists. 
It means an integrated presentation 
of principles and facts which makes 
some aspects of the student’s every- 
day experience intelligible to him, 
exemplifies scientific method in action, 
and reinforces the awareness of the 
revolutionary impact of science and 
technology on human culture today. 
Such knowledge is also necessary to 
the formation of any reflective view 
of the place of man in the universe. 
An even more fundamental goal in 
the field of subject-matter should be 
to make the student intellectually 
aware of how the society in which he 
lives functions. He must learn some- 
thing of the massive social and 
economic forces that: mold contem- 
porary civilization, of the influence of 
conflicting historical traditions, of the 
character of the main ideological and 
cultural differences which divide the 
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human race, and of the crucial prob- 
lems of the age—the specific content 
of which I shall discuss under tem- 
poral goals—that await decision. 
Educators are not often divided on 
these goals but only on the method 
of achieving them and the relative 
emphasis to be given to the past and 
present. The key to a wise selection 
out of the illimitable materials of the 
past is the concept of relevance— 
relevance to the present where the 
present is conceived not as the latest 
in time or most sensational but as an 
historical period. 

As part of subject-matter but at 
the same time intimately related to 
personal and moral habits and loyal- 
ties, we must consider the study of 
the great maps of life. These are 
expressed in the major philosophies 
and religions whose value judgments 
have given vision and direction to 
the multitudes. No mere recital of 
facts by itself determines policy. 
Without an appreciation of, and 
ultimately a personal commitment to, 
moral ideals, without an investigation 
into their grounds, alternatives, and 
consequences, the individual becomes 
a creature of routine and tradition. 
Perhaps it is needless to add that 
these values and ideals, whether 
found in literature, art, history, or 
the philosophical classics, must be 
approached with the same critical 
spirit (although with different tech- 
niques which reflect differences in 
subject-matter) which we bring to 
bear on the hypotheses and generali- 
zations of other scientific fields. 


HE perennial goals of the college 
with respect to personal and 
moral habits and loyalties are rather 
difficult to define and even more 
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dificult to achieve directly. It is 
easy enough to say that we are 
striving for maturity, intellectual and 
emotional, but it is hard to tell in 
what it actually consists and how 
it is to be measured. Like all genuine 
moral virtues, it cannot be acquired 
directly by exhortation and special 
study. It is, rather, a slow growth, 
something added to existing knowl- 
edge, and characterizing the way 
in which knowledge is used. Perhaps 
the most adequate indication of 
maturity is the habit of reasonable 
expectation. The immature are the 
blindly optimistic, the hysterically 
defeatist, the drifters and indiffer- 
entists to the challenging occasions 
whose alternatives shape their lives. 
The mature know the world as it is 
and relate all ideals to the reasonable 
limits of possibility which govern men 
and things. 

To know the world as it is, is to 
know that it is a dangerous world. 
It has always been a dangerous world. 
In the face of the innumerable 
tragedies of man’s history on earth, 
the rise and fall of empires, the tides 
of cruelty which periodically arise 
from the seas of human misery, it 
reveals an immature historical per- 
spective to believe that progress 
can be guaranteed, that the securities 
of childhood, individual or national, 
in which we have been cradled, can 
endure without the vigilance, reso- 
luteness, and readiness to sacrifice 
which made those securities possible. 
An education which does not bring 
home a realizing sense of how pre- 
carious life is, of how thinly the skin 
of tradition and culture covers the 
human mammal, of the brutal truth 
that the sins of the fathers are visited 
as much on the heads of other children 
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as on their own, has botched its job. 
It does not know the nature of the 
world it lives in. 

At the risk of being misunderstood 
I should say that one of the perennial 
goals of education is to inculcate not 
the military but what I prefer to call 
the martial virtues—toughness, resili- 
ency, the awareness of evil and the 
stubborn potentialities of evil in an 
imperfect world of finite creatures. 
These martial virtues have their uses 
as much in peace as in war. Indeed, 
unless these qualities operate in days 
of peace, they make the grimmer 
days of war almost inescapable. Amer- 
ican education, by professionalizing 
athletics and largely ignoring the new 
responsibilities attending the emer- 
gence of the United States as a 
world power, has on the whole 
weakened the martial virtues devel- 
oped in an earlier pioneer economy. 
Whether or not war and civil war will 
ever be abolished, there will always 
be a need for the ‘‘moral equivalents 
of war.” To love one’s neighbor does 
not mean to surrender to him. In 
reducing the inequalities from which 
spring envy, aggression, and invasion, 
there is a greater call for courage and 
sacrifice than for the lazy acquiescence 
of sentimental humanitarianism and 
pacifism. These martial virtues are 
in some ways even more necessary 
in a welfare state precisely because 
of the securities it offers and can 
never guarantee. All civilized people 
must bend their efforts to avoid war, 
but an education which unfits men 
for the possibilities of war in a world 
where predatory powers organize for 
universal domination prepares them 
for slavery or disaster. It falls short 
of that “complete and generous edu- 


cation” which John Milton described 
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as one that “fits a man to perform 
justly, skillfully and magnanimously 
all the offices, both private and public, 
of peace and war.’ 

It is at this point that we must 
briefly consider the goals of loyalty 
about which we have been hearing 
so much lately. That colleges, as 
part of the school system, generally 
develop loyalties to the communities 
of which they are a part, is an 
indisputable fact. But this is no less 
true of other institutions like the 
church, family, and profession. When 
it is urged that colleges teach loyalty 
as an explicit value, however, we 
must be quite clear what we mean. 
That universities under Nazism and 
Communism made loyalty to their 
régimes a prime goal of instruction 
is one of the reasons we condemn 
them. The object of loyalty must 
determine the worth of the loyalty, 
and when we say colleges should 
cultivate an intelligent loyalty, we 
mean loyalty to democracy—its 
values and methods. Loyalty to 
democracy, however, does not mean 
loyalty to the Democratic Party 
or any other party. It does not 
mean loyalty to any one group or 
class or sectional interest or program 
for free enterprise or controlled econ- 
omy. It means a rational commit- 
ment to the processes of freely given 
consent in the community, and to the 
faith that men and women are suffi- 
ciently decent and intelligent to 
negotiate their conflicting desires more 
satisfactorily than is possible through 
despotism or anarchy. Loyalty is 
not conformity, and those who are 
not critical of the failings of democ- 


8See also H. M. Kallen’s eloquent plea for 
military education as an integral part of liberal 
education in his The Education of Free Men, Chap. 
xiv, New York, 1949. 
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racy are less loyal than those who are. 
Loyalty to democracy gives the widest 
latitude to heresy but it cannot 
tolerate conspiracy in any form. 
And the failure to distinguish sharply 
between heresy and conspiracy is 
the mark of both false conservatism 
and false liberalism alike. 

If we interpret loyalty in this 
way, it is something that cannot be 
commanded. It wells up spontane- 
ously from the hidden springs of 
emotion that slowly gather force as 
the student understands, and lives 
up to his understanding, of the 
democratic process. Our deepest 
loyalties are seldom avowed. They 
are expressed not so much in words 
as in actions. Where the loyalty 
of a generation comes into question 
or has to be proved, there is already 
an acknowledgement that education 
and other social institutions have 
been remiss in their functions. The 
man who must be urged to say, 
“T love you,” because his actions 
leave doubts, is a doubtful lover 
whose words mean less the more 
they are solicited of him. If the 
only evidence we have of a person’s 
loyalty is his use of a certain form 
of words on request, we are lost. 
Loyalty to democratic traditions, pro- 
cesses, and values is a virtue of the 
most tremendous importance; but 
if the colleges do well in achieving 
their other valid perennial and tem- 
poral goals, this virtue will be added 
unto them. 


O MUCH for the common peren- 
nial goals of education, or at 
least the most important of them. 
Were we to stop here, we would 
still not have sufficient guidance to 
work out the details and emphasis 
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of curriculums in the modern world. 
We must look a little more closely 
at that world if our students are to 
be responsibly aware of the chief 
problems that beset their lives and 
equipped to meet them. 

In the rest of this paper I wish 
to make some suggestions in respect 
to subject-matter, method, and values 
that might be considered as temporal 
objectives for American colleges for 
at least the next decade or two. 
Some are related to perennial objec- 
tives, but I call them temporal 
because of the special stress and 
emphasis upon them which the urgen- 
cies of our time require. 

With respect to subject-matter, 
there are two suggestions. The first 
is that the curriculum of the college 
be broadened to include an analytic 
study of the cultures of the Near and 
Far East. China, India, and the 
Near East are no longer for us 
fabulous countries of queer customs 
and taboos but powerful forces whose 
destinies are certain to involve us 
more and more as the impact of 
modern technology is felt by their 
teeming millions. Whether in rela- 
tion to our economy, our foreign 
policy, or our prospects of war and 
peace, Asia is beginning to approach 
the importance of Europe. We ignore 
its study at our peril. Whatever 
the foundations of world peace, to 
the extent that they rest upon 
theoretical notions or ideal values 
they cannot be purely Christian in a 
world which contains non-Christian 
nations, nor completely Western in a 
world with two hemispheres. We 
have outgrown the parochial fervors 
which regard everything foreign as 
alien, and everything alien as inferior, 
but we have yet as a nation to take 
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those steps which will make general 
our understanding of the culturally 
plural ways in which men can live 
with dignity, serenity, and justice. 

There is a silly notion, propagated 
by many educators, that understand- 
ing differences of cultures is sufficient 
to ensure harmony among them. 
Not at all. As in ordinary experience, 
a better understanding can teach us 
how dangerous the apparently inno- 
cent is. Just because we understand 
the ways of snakes, we do not take 
them to our bosoms; and only when 
we understand the ways of arsonists, 
can we safeguard ourselves against 
them. Had we understood Hitler 
better, we would have scotched his 
plans in 1935. But we must not beg 
the question. Whether it is an indi- 
vidual or a culture or a tendency 
in a culture, we must not prejudge 
or irrevocably commit ourselves before 
we adequately understand what he 
or it is. What holds for the culture 
of Asia, also holds for the culture 
of the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
which I distinguish (without claiming 
that they can be separated) from 
Communism, which has gripped them 
in its iron vise of terror for thirty-four 
years. 


Y SECOND recommendation 

under subject-matter is more 
important. It is that all American 
colleges make one of their focal 
temporal aims the study of the 
ideology, strategy, and organization 
of the international Communist move- 
ment, whose center is the Kremlin 
and whose primary victims are the 
Russian peoples themselves. And I 
say all American colleges because 
this movement, and its plans for the 
conquest of power, concerns every 
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human being in our country. Whether 
such study as I propose should be a 
large part of a synthesizing terminal 
course in the senior year or a special 
interdepartmental course in an earlier 
year is a question I shall not enter 
upon. 

When I say study, I do not mean 
empty denunciation. Except for a 
short but fateful period in which 
out of naiveté and ignorance Stalin 
was built up as an ally of democracy, 
American governments, newspapers, 
and representative leading figures 
have been denouncing Communism 
ever since its inception. But as our 
foreign policy, our periodic shocks, 
and our resentments show, we have 
never understood it, never appreciated 
its dynamic élan, never learned how 
to combat it except when it moved 
militarily, and even then tardily. 
We have lost all Eastern Europe to 
it, a good part of the mind and 
public opinion of Western Europe, 
and most of Asia. 

Why must American colleges under- 
stand it? Well, to mention only one 
reason that can stand for a hundred, 
if Communism is victorious in the 
world—and its history since 1945 
has been an almost unbroken trium- 
phal march—all our talk about peren- 
nial ideals will have been a vain ex- 
penditure of words. There will simply 
not be a college of liberal education 
as we understand it. What has hap- 
pened to education and intellectual 
life in the Soviet Union and satellite 
countries is conclusive evidence of this. 

Communism is a philosophy of 
life with a theory, set of dogmas, 
and prescriptions for practice in every 
field of culture, from agriculture and 
art to zoology and musicology. At 
every point, it challenges democ.racy 
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If the meaning of a doctrine (like 
that of any proposition) can be 
illuminated by understanding what 
it denies or opposes, then no better 
‘ method of understanding democracy 
exists than to make the focal issues 
between communism and democracy 
a subject of intensive study all along 
the line. 

Do we not do this already? No, 
by and large American colleges study 
the subject only peripherally, and 
judging by some of the pronounce- 
ments of authoritative American edu- 
cators, not very well. I cite, for 
example, the considered judgment 
of Committee A of the American 
Association of University Professors 
that there is no conclusive evidence 
that the American Communist Party 
is controlled by the Kremlin, and 
that the American Communist Party 
is like any other legal American 
party. Or the contention of a well- 
known political scientist a few years 
ago that the Communist International 
had no connection with the Soviet 
Union because there was no reference 
to it in the Soviet Constitution! 

A philosophical colleague recently 
made the headlines by charging that 
“first string colleges” were afraid 
to teach the fundamentals of Com- 
munism and that many professors 
who had read Marx concealed the 
fact. When asked which “‘first string 
colleges,” he could not name one. 
And my own experience, which ex- 
tends over almost thirty years of 
study and writing about Marx, indi- 
cates precisely the opposite: that 
many professors who never read 
Marx pretended that they had. No, 
it is not necessary to indulge in 
scandalous exaggerations which libel 
American colleges. Communism and 
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Marxism (which, of course, are not 
the same thing) are studied in some 
course or other in any college worthy 
of the name. But my proposal is 
that their study be made central and 
systematic. Lenin’s and _ Stalin’s 
writings should today be read in the 
same way as Hitler’s Mein Kampf 
should have been read in the thirties. 
The workings of the totalitarian 
culture of the Soviet Union, its 
party structure, thought control, for- 
eign policy, planned economy, and the 
réle of the concentration camps within 
it, should be thoroughly examined. 
When I say read and examined, I 
mean intelligently and critically read 
and examined, so that we do not 
blind ourselves to whatever elements 
of truth can be found in this 
monstrous perversion of idealism that 
enslaves the mind and body wherever 
it triumphs. No matter what our 
feelings about cancer, plague, and 
leprosy, we must not let them inter- 
fere with the scientific determination 
of their nature. 


HIS brings me to my sugges- 

tion concerning method. Critical 
thinking is not the monopoly of any 
field of study. There is good and 
bad thinking in literary criticism 
as well as in physics. But it is 
clear that capacity to think clearly 
in one field does not of itself mean 
that the person who possesses it can 
think clearly in other fields. Thinking, 
thinking about concrete problems, 
is so intimately related to subject- 
matter that there is always a risk 
when one relies on skills developed 
in one field to guide him successfully 
in another. Physicists talking about 
politics are not impressively different 
from politicians talking about science, 
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even though the intelligence quotients 
of the former may be higher. The 
number of professors who innocently 
and ignorantly permitted themselves 
to be used as dupes, stooges, and 
sucker bait by Communist front 
organizations, despite the available 
evidence about such organizations, is 
astonishing. Their intellectual sophis- 
tication was no greater than that of 
some Hollywood personalities more 
distinguished for their faces and 
figures than their brains. 

None the less, not all subject- 
matters can be studied and, as it is, 
all of us carry in our heads superfluous 
loads of information. We must aim 
to develop certain skills in language, 
inference, and argument relevant to 
everyday experience, certain habits 
of logic in action which will enable 
students to withstand the semantic 
corruptions of our time, the degrada- 
tion of the word, the statistical 
vagaries and dishonesties, the con- 
fusions of fact, definitions, and reso- 
lutions. These mark every age in a 
period of abrupt change, but consti- 
tute, especially today, powerful weap- 
ons in the arsenal of ideological 
warfare of communism against democ- 
racy—an ideological warfare which 
teaches that freedom is dictatorship, 
war is peace, and punishment of the 
innocent is justice. 

I do not want to press my own 
curricular recommendations of how 
to realize this goal of methodological 
sophistication. It certainly cannot 
be achieved by a course in formal 
logic. But neither will it come of 


itself as a by-product of other courses. 
I wish to stress only the desirability of 
the objective and the justification 
of the emphasis colleges must put on 
it in the coming historical period. 


II 


Finally, with respect to values 
and loyalties, too, my suggestion 
bears on appropriate emphasis rather 
than on radical transformation. When 
we speak of goals we mean goals for 
everybody. And what I have said 
so far with respect to fields of study 
(not courses) and types of skill 
(not techniques), I mean as a pre- 
scription for everybody. What, then, 
remains of the individual, the person 
with all his personal differences, in 
this scheme? No matter what stu- 
dents have in common, no two are 
alike nor would we have them alike. 
Fortunately, there is one common 
goal unique to democratic education 
which by its very nature cannot be 
realized without respecting individual 
differences and diversities, and that 
is independence of character, whose 
indexes are initiative, self-reliance, 
and that rarest of virtues, intellectual 
courage. Of all our stated goals, 
this is the most neglected. 

We are witnessing the bureaucrati- 
zation of cultures, even in the 
politically free world, in which indi- 
viduals are treated primarily as mem- 
bers of groups; in which controls, 
regulations, and registrations mount 
with the exigencies of defense, the 
extension of government, and the 
development of social consciousness. 
All these are inescapable if we are 
to survive as a free culture. But 
there is danger that at the same time 
something precious in our heritage 
may be lost—not individualism but 
individuality, the appreciation, and 
not merely the toleration, of the 
variant, the original, and irreducibly 
unique. What is true of societies 
is also true of systems of education— 
in the last analysis they must be 
judged by the kind of men and 
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women they develop. A common 
pattern does not necessarily imply 
a uniform pattern. Even the Amer- 
ican tradition, especially the American 
tradition, is articulated differently in 
the North and South, East and West. 
It is plural in expression. Every 
college, it seems to me, despite its 
common prescription should find some 
way by which it can discover what 
individual needs of the individual 
student must be met that will con- 
tribute to his growth and to the 
enrichment of his educational experi- 
ence. The small college can do it 
with ease; the large college with 
difficulty, if at all. Whether done 
in courses or outside courses, it 
must be done lest mass education 
become a kind of multiple class 
education. The prime requisite in 
this quest for experimental self- 
determination is a deep respect for 
personality, whose competing and 
co-operative varieties give zest and 
freshness to liberal society and 
strengthen its powers of adaptation 
to new occasions. 


HERE is a double danger we 

should guard against in discuss- 
ing objectives. The first is to rest 
content with the formulation of goals, 
to overlook the difficulties in imple- 
menting them in concrete curriculums, 
and the still greater difficulties of 
evaluating to what extent we make 
good on what our college catalogues 
promise. If we cannot prove demon- 
stratively the truth of our claims, 
we can certainly do better than a 
mere guess. 
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The second danger is to dismiss 
the problem of goals as primarily 
rhetorical because of their ambiguity, 
their penumbral vagueness, and our 
inability to establish them in the 
same way as we establish truths in 
special fields. This is the tendency 
of the specialist, particularly the 
person who, trained by specialists, 
begins his career as one. It is true 
that every formulation of goals 
employs large terms that are difficult 
to define with precision. But whether 
we like it or not, this is true for all 
large terms—whether it be honor 
or life or love or loyalty or freedom. 
These are not hollow and empty 
of meaning just because they are 
vague. For, when we are ready to 
fight or die for them, we can supply 
the context in feeling, practice, per- 
sonal and institutional behavior, which 
gives them their cash value in experi- 
ence. The goals of education need 
not be unanalyzable abstractions if 
we remember that, whatever else 
goals are, they are plans of action or 
orientation, for flesh-and-blood crea- 
tures who are continuous with other 
creatures but uniquely different from 
them, who live in this place and in 
this time that involve other places 
and other times, and who are faced 
by problems similar to, in some 
respects, but in other respects vastly 
different from, the problems faced by 
their fathers. ; 

The best goals cannot ensure the 
best education, and the best education 
cannot do everything. The best it 


can do is to make the individual 
capable of self-education. 
[Vol. XXIII, No. 1] 











College Women and National 
Service 


By ELIZABETH ECKHARDT MAY 


Designed Primarily for Men 


N OUR program for national 
defense one fact seems certain— 
it will be necessary for the 


I 


majority of our young men to inter- 
rupt or postpone for a year, or 
possibly two years, their plans for 
formal education or for an independent 


career. No one can overlook the 
significance of this in helping young 
men and women plan for the future. 

As the situation now stands, the 
burden of the responsibility for 
national defense falls on one sex. 
We speak of the utilization of man 
power, which in theory means both 
men and women, when actually the 
planning to date has been almost 
entirely for men. I am not among 
those who believe that women should 
be included in the Selective Service 
Law, but I am emphatically of the 
opinion that one sex should not be 
asked to bear the entire burden alone. 
We are long past the day when 
“men must work and women must 
weep.” Even though there is no 
legal requirement, every young woman 
now has a strong moral obligation to 
consider seriously ways in which 
she may best equip herself for some 
form of national or international 
service. This is not the time for 
college girls to think of leaving college 
to go into industry or into the 
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Women’s Armed Services. Industry 
prefers older women with industrial 


experience. The Women’s Armed 
Services need officers, but college 
graduates are preferred. College 


women must think in terms of long- 
time usefulness and not merely of 
some little pinch-hitting job they 
may be able to fill in the immediate 
future. Whenever possible they 
should plan for graduate or specialized 
training in order to improve the 
quality of the service they may 
render. 

We are long past the day when a 
young woman can expect to shift 
from her father’s lap to her husband’s 
lap, when she can expect to be 
“‘taken care of” without much effort 
on her part. Such women are scarcely 
worth supporting! Women must do 
more than merely mark time in some 
blind-alley job while their fiancés are 
completing their terms of national 
service, rounding out their college 
educations, or becoming established 
in some business or profession. The 
point I want to make clear is this: 
What women do with their lives 
depends largely on men. Men must 
decide whether they want partners 
or parasites! 

One cannot think realistically of 
national service for either men or 
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women without thinking of the com- 
plications young people face in plan- 
ning for marriage and the establish- 
ment of a home and a career. The 
problem of first importance in the 
minds of many is whether engaged 
couples should marry at once or 
wait until the young men have 
completed their terms of national 
service. There can be no single 
answer to this question. Some people 
suggest that since couples must be 
separated, it is better to have the 
separation occur when they are 
engaged rather than after they have 
married. This reasoning is based on 
the fact that too many of the hasty 
marriages and brief honeymoons of 
the past war have ended in un- 
happiness and disillusionment. 

The second problem deals with 
family finance and is closely related 
to the demands of national service. 
Since interrupted education and de- 
layed careers are now part of the 
lifetime planning problem for our 
young men, there must be an inevi- 
table delay in the time when they 
may reasonably be expected to sup- 
port a family. Should a man delay 
marriage until he can support a wife, 
or should both husband and wife 
plan to work during the early years 
of marriage? Unless there are two 
salary checks or some parental subsidy 
during the early years of marriage, 
many young women must be willing 
to start out with a living standard 
comparable to the one accepted by 
their mothers or grandmothers. Those 
who insist on being supported, and 
insist on starting out with home 
ownership, a family car, and all 
modern conveniences, have a better 
than average chance of remaining 
unmarried! 
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In thinking of women as economic 
partners for their husbands during the 
early years of marriage, one must be 
aware of the different ways in which 
men and women look at careers. A 
man is inclined to think of his career 
from a lifetime point of view, while 
a woman ordinarily thinks of hers as 
something to do until she is married, 
or until the furniture is paid for, or 
until the baby comes. A young 
woman seldom considers seriously the 
uncertainties that are inherent in 
modern living: she may not marry; 
she may marry but she seldom knows 
just when the lightning will strike— 
her husband may become ill and she 
may find it necessary to support the 
family, or she may become a widow; 
and, regardless of the number of her 
children, there will come a day when 
the nest is empty and she has time on 


her hands. 


R a woman, the problem of 
employment is further compli- 
cated by the fact that when she 
marries, her réle is that of a satellite. 
This is not a complaint. It is merely 
a recognition of the fact that the 
professional success of the husband is 
ordinarily of first consideration. It 
determines the selection of the com- 
munity in which the home will be 
established, the standard of living, 
and the organization of the household. 
Whether or not the community is a 
good vocational setting for the wife is 
usually a secondary consideration. A 
woman must have superior training, 
skill, and versatility in a vocational 
field where there is a general demand, 
if she is to be reasonably sure of 
employment. 
Since there is no longer a sharp 
division between man’s work and 
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woman’s work, we must face real- 
istically the necessity for a change in 
both attitude and educational prac- 
tice in the field of home management. 
It is certainly reasonable to conclude 
that in order to be free to spend time 
away from the home, women must 
know how to operate their households 
skillfully and economically. It fol- 
lows then that if women are to carry 
on outside careers, it is not only fair 
but necessary that men take a more 
active part in household responsi- 
bilities. If we recognize these changes 
in the rdles of men and women in the 
home, what then are the implications 
for education? ‘To me it seems desir- 
able that at some time before mar- 
riage both men and women gain a 
substantial knowledge of housekeeping 
problems and a background of infor- 
mation on the sociological, psycho- 
logical, and biological aspects of 
family living. This education should 
begin in early childhood, and much of 
it should be completed before young 
people enter college. 

In thinking of the problems con- 
nected with lifetime planning, both 
young men and women will discover 
that one of their greatest concerns is 
the planning for children. Children 
should never be delayed until the 
parents feel they can afford them! 
Material things must be sacrificed 
in order that children may be born 
while the parents are still young. 
It should be remembered, however, 
especially by the mother, that the 
rearing of children is a full-time job 
while it lasts but never a full-time 
lifetime job. Except in cases of 
economic necessity, few women should 
attempt employment outside the home 
when children are small. They should 
welcome this chapter of their lives as 


a privilege and a responsibility, and 
devote themselves wholeheartedly to 
the rearing of a creditable number of 
children. For the majority of women, 
this job, well done, is still the most 
rewarding of all careers and the 
most important national service they 
can render. 

Devoted parents often forget that 
if they do their job well, they soon 
work themselves out of a job! The 
“empty nest” is inevitable and, years 
ahead, husbands and wives must plan 
for a gradual transition into this new 
chapter. No woman can be expected 
to find a vocational outlet for skills 
that have not been utilized for fifteen 
or twenty years. The problem of 
maintaining vocational competence 
or even a thread of vocational con- 
tinuity during the period devoted to 
the rearing of children is extremely 
difficult and demands understanding, 
tolerance, and unselfish effort on the 
part of both parents. 

The conception of the father’s 
responsibility in this business of rear- 
ing children has a direct bearing on 
family planning. The ability to be a 
good parent is not one of those things 
that just comes naturally. Before 
assuming responsibility for rearing 
children, men, as well as women, 
should acquire some basic information 
on child development and on child 
psychology, and then make it part of 
their solemn duty to educate them- 
selves to deal co-operatively and 
wisely with their children at the 
various stages in their development. 
No one will question the desirability 
of the influence of fathers as well as 
mothers in the rearing of children. 
Parents must work out their own 
division of duties, their own plan for 
partnership in this undertaking. Each 
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couple must answer these questions: 
Should the husband’s career always be 
of first importance? Should children 
be delayed until after the husband has 
completed his term of national service 
and become established in a career? 
To what extent can a man be a 
co-operator in the home and yet a 
successful competitor in business? 
How much of a professional sacrifice 
should a man make in order to give 
his wife an opportunity to maintain 
at least a thread of vocational compe- 
tence? How can he find time to 
maintain a basis for companionship 
with his wife and to develop a feeling 
of comradeship with his children? 
This is indeed a situation where a man 
may easily “gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul.” 


N DISCUSSING careers for women, 

I am just as much concerned with 
homemaking and volunteer careers as 
I am with part-time or full-time pro- 
fessional careers. Homemaking can- 
not be limited to four walls. In a 
democracy we are all under obliga- 
tion to help build better schools, 
better churches, better recreation pro- 
grams, better programs of health 
and sanitation, and all of the other 
programs that aid in building good 
communities. The strengths and weak- 
nesses of community life are reflected 
in our homes. Colleges must make 
every eftort to show students the 
relationship between the liberal arts 
and the function of citizens in a 
democracy. We hear all too fre- 
quently, “I was a biology major [or 
any other major], but then I got 
married!” We must admit an enor- 
mous waste of woman power among 
our college women. Too many of 
them with first-rate minds are con- 
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tentedly busy year after year with 
community projects, such as the 
transporting of patients to the crippled 
children’s clinic; yet they often have 
little interest in any long-range pro- 
gram, such as legislation concerning 
handicapped children. Majors in biol- 
ogy are often quite oblivious to the 
need in their communities for pure 
milk, school health programs, or safe 
playgrounds. Sociology majors fre- 
quently satisfy their consciences by 
serving as volunteer leaders for scout 
troops in some nice section of the 
town but forget about the welfare of 
the girls of scout age in the areas of 
greatest need. English majors may 
content themselves with their own 
literary interests and have no concern 
at all in making it possible for an 
increasing number of citizens to claim 
more of their literary heritage through 
better library facilities. 

Mental hospitals have what they 
call a “mop test.” In order to 
determine whether or not a patient is 
ready to be dismissed, they arm him 
with a mop and take him to a base- 
ment room where seven faucets are 
running fast. If the patient mops 
and mops and mops without making 
some effort to turn off the faucets, he 
is taken back upstairs! College grad- 
uates, whom one would expect to 
have skill in putting their liberal-arts 
background into practice, often place 
too much attention on mopping and 
too little on turning off the faucets. 

In the light of all the uncertainties 
in the lives of women, how can they 
be guided in their education and in 
the selection of careers? It would 
take no less than a prophet to answer 
that question with any degree of 
accuracy. No one knows which skills 
will be needed five, ten, or twenty 
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years from now. How can we see a 
light through all of the clouds of 
warning about the possibility of not 
marrying, the possibility of becoming 
a widow, the need for starting a new 
chapter after children are grown, and 
all of the other problems that prey 
upon our feeling of security? 

In charting a plan for the education 
of both young men and young women 
one can find no better foundation than 
a broad, functional, continuing liberal- 
arts program. Such an _ education 
should help young people develop 
a sound philosophy on which to base 
their lives. Unless they have some 
understanding of the past and present, 
their efforts in the future may lack 
a sense of direction and be relatively 
ineffective. Liberal-arts subjects, well 
taught, may have great vocational 
value when combined with specialized 
training, preferably postgraduate. 


OMEN have proved that they 

can do practically anything 
that men can do. With a shortage 
in man power, women are likely to 
have more opportunities for better 
positions than in normal times. For 
years to come there will be special 
need all over the world for women in 
such professions as medicine, nursing, 
occupational therapy, personnel work, 
public health, dietetics, social work, 
and education. In these fields where 
there is a general demand, women 
with superior training can be reason- 
ably sure of full-time or possibly part- 
time employment. Banking, merchan- 


dising, insurance, publishing, and the 
secretarial fields also hold many oppor- 
tunities for capable and well-trained 
women. Opportunities in science and 
industry are possible but less prob- 
able, because leaders in this field 
hesitate to invest time in training 
women, a high percentage of whom 
may resign when they marry. 

Although I feel strongly about the 
desirability of having mothers stay at 
home when children are small, I see 
no reason why some of them should 
not carry at least a part-time job 
after children have reached school 
age. Statistics show that there are 
now more married women in the labor 
force than unmarried women. If a 
woman feels that she would like to 
carry on a career at some time after 
she is married she should be versatile 
and adaptable, and develop superior 
skills in fields where women are in 
general demand. She should develop 
unusual reserves of physical strength 
and endurance. She should equip 
herself with the best available infor- 
mation on child development so that 
she may produce healthy and well- 
adjusted children. She should become 
expert in household management and 
in problems involving family relation- 
ships, and be wise enough (or lucky 
enough) to select a co-operative 
husband. 

Philips Brooks’s admonition to 
women in this difficult time would be 
Do not pray for tasks equal to your 

powers. 
Pray for powers equal to your tasks! 


[Vol. XXIII, No. 1] 





Objectives of the Graduate School 


By LILY ROSS TAYLOR 


Is There a Conflict between College Teaching and Research? 


T IS the fashion today to attribute 

the shortcomings of college teach- 

ing (and there are many) to the 
emphasis on research which the 
teachers have received in the Ameri- 
can graduate school where they were 
trained, and to the tendency of 
colleges and universities to promote 
not the best teachers but the most 
prolific producers of learned articles. 
Critics of college teaching have taken 
up the cudgels for the students and 
are demanding a new type of training 
and a reform of the criteria of pro- 
motion for the college teacher. There 
are proposals that prospective teachers 
and research workers should be sep- 
arated and given different training in 
the graduate schools. Certain insti- 
tutions have already put these pro- 
posals into effect, but most universities, 
while opposing such a division of 
training, are examining their doctoral 
programs and are trying to find better 
methods of preparing students for the 
profession of college teaching. For 
the benefit of men and women already 
in college teaching, the Fund for the 
Advancement of Teaching, established 
by the Ford Foundation, has this year 
instituted a program of fellowships 
for college teachers who wish “‘to im- 
prove their competence as undergrad- 
uate instructors.” The Committee 
of Award shows special interest in pro- 
grams of study in fields related to the 
teacher’s major interest, in the investi- 


gation of aims, content, and methods 
of college instruction, and in relations 
between school and college work. The 
Committee would also be disposed to 
support “internship .under appro- 
priate supervision in promising pro- 
grams of undergraduate education.” 
The announcement indicates that 
there is some question of the value of 
research for the teacher. The = 
gram, it is stated, is not designed “t 
support research investigation at Pa 
post-doctoral level as such,” although 
the Committee will consider such 
plans if they appear to be “‘the 
best possible preparation for the 
teaching capacities of the individual 
concerned.” 

Criticisms of the present Ph.D. 
program and of research as prepara- 
tion for teaching have had wide 
currency since the appearance three 
years ago of the report of President 
Truman’s Commission on Higher 
Education. The distinguished group 
of commissioners was unanimous in 
its indictment of the preparation of 
our college teachers. The attacks on 
graduate training have been sharp- 
ened recently by one member of 
the Commission who as United States 
Commissioner of Education has a 
special claim to be heard—the Honor- 
able Earl J. McGrath. At the confer- 
ence on the preparation of college 
teachers held in Chicago in December, 
1949, he insisted on the divergent 
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aims of teaching and research: 


On the assumption that research and 
teaching are similar activities, the grad- 
uate program has been built around the 
work of the scholarly investigator, and 
the future college teacher has learned 
little of the art and science of his future 
calling. The research worker, concerned 
with a minute analysis of an_ ever- 
narrower area of reality, requires a 
knowledge of research techniques and 
skill in their use. The prospective teacher, 
on the other hand, though he should have 
an imaginative and vital mind and the 
capacity for critical analysis, must master 
wide ranges of subject matter, learn the 
habit of philosophic synthesis, and acquire 
certain pedagogical skills and professional 
attitudes. It is not essential that the 
teacher spend much time in research 
activities either as a graduate student or 
in later life. If he has the special apti- 
tude to do research, has an interest in it, 
and can find time for it without slighting 
his teaching, well and good. But for his 
teaching responsibility, it is enough that 
he become acquainted with the sources 
of knowledge and cultivate the habit of 
reflective synthesis of already existing 
material. The future teacher may be 
handicapped by the very features of the 
graduate program which develop the 
expert and the specialist, and vice versa.! 


There are critics who go further 
and assert that there is today a 
complete divorce between research 
and scholarship. Mentor L. Williams 
holds that the teacher can become a 
scholar with wide horizon while the 
present-day “researcher” is a spe- 
cialist. “‘A specialist, narrowly con- 
ceived,” declares Mr. Williams, “is a 
technician, a routine worker, a test- 
tube mechanic, a footnote verifier.’”? 


'1The Preparation of College Teachers. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1950. pp. 34-35- (American Council on Educa- 


tion Studies, Series 1, No. 42). 

“The Place of Teaching in Higher Learning,” 
Bulletin of the American Association of University 
Professors, XXXVI (Winter, 1950), p. 672. 


The research done in the graduate 
school can be judged from the dis- 
sertation which is universally required 
for the Ph.D. degree, and it must 
be admitted that some dissertations 
deserve all the strictures of Com- 
missioner McGrath and Mr. Williams. 
These dissertations are the products 
not of genuine research institutions 
but of factories, and such factories 
exist in certain departments of various 
universities. The subjects of the 
dissertations are assigned topics sug- 
gested not by the student’s interest 
but by the professor’s desire to have 
someone do a laborious job which he 
requires for his own investigations. 
The professor may have some light 
but the poor student is a slave laborer 
groping in darkness. Some years ago 
a professor at another institution who 
had a shortage of slaves asked me to 
put some of my students on vocabu- 
lary studies which, in his view, would 
help him to determine the authorship 
of certain poems. The work would 
have been torturing and, for the 
student, completely valueless except 
as a test of accuracy and endurance. 
The only thing that could be said 
for the task was that no one had ever 
had the hardihood to do it. Assign- 
ments of subjects that are just as 
meaningless for the student are per- 
haps even commoner in the sciences 
and in statistical fields of the social 
sciences. A director of research in an 
industrial laboratory was recently 
quoted as saying that he no longer 
employed the students of a certain 
well-known professor of physics be- 
cause each of them had worked on a 
small segment of the professor’s prob- 
lem, often without any clear idea of 
the purpose. Such work is pseudo 
research and it fits men for nothing 
except another term of slave labor. 
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Unless by their own efforts they can 
save themselves, and some of them 
do, they will be equally unprepared 
for teaching and for research. 


ORTUNATELY, though the 
critics do not seem to realize it, 
there is in our universities, besides this 
pseudo research, training in research 
which maintains the ideals and the 
great traditions of scholarship—train- 
ing which, along with painstaking 
labor, demands integrity, curiosity, 
initiative, and a wide view. All those 
qualities are essential for the inquiry 
or investigation with a specific pur- 
pose which is known as research. To 
deserve the name research the work 
must have meaning and importance 
for the investigator. It need not 
necessarily lead to the discovery of 
new or hitherto unknown facts. 
It is not less valid research if it 
throws new light on the interpretation 
of facts that have long been known. 
The preparation for research un- 
doubtedly requires a certain mastery 
of technique. The student has to be 
introduced to the mysteries of bib- 
liography and of footnotes, and has 
to be taught to guard against errors 
by the careful verification that Mr. 
Williams appears to scorn. Much of 
this technique is a bore, but, with 
reasonable effort, it can be acquired 
by anyone of fair intelligence. It 
often is acquired by the student who 
has not the ability to do an inde- 
pendent piece of investigation, and 
will never be more than a technician. 
For scientific work and for statistical 
investigations in the social sciences 
the acquisition of techniques is harder. 
The student may have to learn to 
use, or to devise, more complicated 
apparatus, but in my _ experience 
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scientists and statisticians are nothing 
like as troubled by their difficulties as 
Mr. McGrath is for them. To be 
sure, some of them need paid tech- 
nicians to help with their tasks, and 
if their problems are worth while 
they should have the help they need. 
But technicians should not be con- 
fused with research workers, and, 
except perhaps for brief periods in 
which methods of value for his own 
work can be learned, the graduate 
student should not be used as a 
technician. Otherwise, there is a real 
danger of destroying the initiative and 
independence on which the research 
work of the future must depend. 
There is truth in the criticism that 
under present conditions of specializa- 
tion research has to be undertaken in 
a department or division of knowl- 
edge. But, Mr. McGrath to the 
contrary, that does not necessarily 
mean that the student’s view is 
steadily narrowing. If in following 
his trail the student reaches a valley 
with enclosing walls instead of an 
open place or a hill from which he can 
see the horizon, he has either picked 
the wrong object for his hunt or he has 
lost his way. For in general it may 
be said that the more a scholar explores 
his own field, the more he will need, in 
understanding what he finds, to look 
across to other fields. One has only 
to read the life of the great physician, 
Sir William Osler, and the recent 
autobiography of Robert Millikan to 
see that that has been true of great 
scientists. Such men have wider 
vision than the rest of us, but any 
serious scholar has a not dissimilar 
experience. I can illustrate best from 
my own field in the humanities. I am 
a student of Roman civilization. I 
want to understand how the Romans 
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thought and felt and acted, what 
their religion, their institutions, their 
economic system, their laws, their 
poetry, their histories meant to them. 
I have constantly to go for help 
to scholars and writers on religion, 
history, politics, economics, juris- 
prudence, and literature. I have, 
moreover, to try to see the Roman 
scene from the standpoint of the 
present that I know—from the United 
States, with its great cities, which, like 
imperial Rome, is a melting pot of 
many nations; from Italy where the 
land and its people and the Italian 
language tell you so much about the 
ancient Romans. American party 
politics makes a contribution to the 
Roman election contests. A reading 
of Mein Kampf and a certain atten- 
tion to the current press and radio help 
me to understand ancient methods of 
propaganda. The rise of Mussolini, 
Hitler, and Stalin illuminates the 
growth of Caesarism. The cult of 
Lenin and Stalin throws light on the 
deification of the Roman emperor. 
In the end the scholar may often 
not be successful in making a “philo- 
sophic synthesis” of his knowledge, 
but if he is serious he has tried, and 
his vision has certainly not been 
narrowed because of his research. 

Of course, the student embarked on 
a Ph.D. dissertation cannot hope to 
arrive at a synthesis such as might be 
within the grasp of a mature scholar; 
yet if he has selected the right subject, 
he will, even on his dissertation, have 
to look beyond the immediate prob- 
lem. I think of two dissertations 


which I have recently read, both in 
the difficult field of literary criticism. 
Neither dissertation produced startling 
new facts, but both showed fresh 
interpretation of old material. One of 


them, on George Moore, was impres- 
sive because of the author’s ability to 
handle, with understanding, criticism 
not only of literature but of art and 
music. The other, on Baudelaire, was 
a delight because of the knowledge 
and appreciation it showed not only 
of Baudelaire but of poetry in general, 
poetry of various languages and in 
different eras. Both students in 
working on their dissertations have 
widened, not narrowed their “area 
of reality.” 


OW I submit that such research 
ought to make a contribution to 
teaching. It ought to develop in the 
teacher the habit of inquiry, of 
searching for new evidence, of veri- 
fying, analyzing, and evaluating his 
discoveries in relation to a much 
wider body of material. Are such 
habits of any value to the teacher? 
The President’s Commission evidently 
thinks so. In the report there is a 
passage on the goals of general educa- 
tion which might apply equally well 
to the goals of research training: 
Insofar as education is not indoctrina- 
tion it is discovery, and discovery is the 
product of inquiry. Arousing and stimu- 
lating intellectual curiosity, channeling 
this curiosity into active and compre- 
hensive investigation, and developing 
skill in gathering, analyzing, and evalu- 
ating evidence—these should constitute 
the primary job of every teacher from the 
elementary grades through the uni- 
versity. The open and inquiring mind 
and the habit of rigorous and disciplined 
investigation are the marks of free men 
and the sinews of a free society.’ 
The teachers who will come closest 
to reaching these goals are the men 


8Higher Education for American Democracy: the 
Report of the President's Commission on Higher 
Education. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1947. Vol. I, pp. 57-58. 
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and women who, always open to new 
ideas themselves, lead their students 
to seek out new material and evaluate 
itindependently. Such teachers have 
to know how to ask the right ques- 
tions, how to arouse the student’s 
curiosity and help him in satisfying 
it, how to criticize his use of the 
material, in short how to induce the 
student, without an overdose of tech- 
nique, to go through the same process 
of discovery and interpretation that 
the research worker has to experience. 
If the professor is really interested in 
teaching, he can make constant use 
both of the training in scholarly 
research that he had in the graduate 
school and of his individual experience 
in continuing his investigations. It 
does not matter whether the research 
program is directly related to the 
material of the classroom. The impor- 
tant thing is the method and the spirit 
of true research, and I venture to hope 
that, in spite of seeming reluctance to 
consider research projects, the Com- 
mittee which administers the new 
fellowships under the Fund for the 
Advancement of Teaching will share 
this view. The college teacher, if he 
carries out a valid project of inde- 
pendent investigation, will come back 
to the classroom better able, as a 
comrade, to share the experience of 
his students. 

The benefits of the combination of 
teaching and research are not all on 
the side of teaching, for, as a great 
scholar like Mr. Millikan recognizes, 
teaching, and even elementary teach- 
ing, makes a great contribution to 
research. First of all it helps the 
investigator to maintain a sense of 
proportion. That is very easy to 
lose when one is intent on a specialized 
problem. It is a salutary thing to 
have to consider whether one’s prob- 
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lem is important enough to present to 
students or even to allude to in a 
class. If the teacher decides it is, he 
has to put his problem in its setting, 
and that is a valuable experience for 
the scholar even at the outset of an 
investigation. Then he has to be 
sure that he has been fair to opposing 
points of view, and not biased in 
favor of his own. 

Moreover, the teacher has to be 
clear. That means not only orderly 
organization but the use of simple 
nontechnical language. Many a time 
when I have been asked to explain a 
polysyllabic word, I have found that 
the idea meant more to me as well as 
to my students because I had to put 
it into plain English. Students should 
be trained to make such demands on 
their professors; otherwise, the stu- 
dent may learn jargon and the 
professor may learn nothing. 

There is value for research, too, in 
the student’s question or even in the 
puzzled expression on the student’s 
face. The professor may learn that 
he has not yet tested his results with 
sufficient thoroughness or that he has 
failed to consider essential matters 
bearing on the problem. And now 
and then there is a thrilling moment 
when the student’s question which 
the professor cannot answer opens a 
new and fruitful field of investigation. 


ESEARCH and teaching are then 

similar activities. The critics to 
the contrary, it is not unusual to find 
individuals who achieve success in 
both, and in the careers of such 
individuals teaching and research con- 
tribute to each other. It is, however, 
true that there are excellent teachers 
who lack either the time or the taste 
for research, and it is also true that 
there are also excellent research 
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scholars who either neglect their 
teaching or prove, because of personal 
qualities, to be ineffective teachers. 
It is widely asserted that the latter 
group receives preferential treatment 
in promotion and salary. The asser- 
tion is probably true of some uni- 
versities, with consequent weakening 
of undergraduate teaching, but it is 
not in general true of the colleges 
where success in teaching is, as it 
should be, the chief criterion deter- 
mining promotion. 

As for graduate training, it is a 
good thing that the graduate faculties 
have been reminded of their respon- 
sibility for the training of college 
teachers. Real efforts are now being 
made to recruit graduate students 
with personal qualities which fit them 
for teaching. Within the universities 
and in national organizations, both of 
general and of specialized character, 
there is widespread discussion today 
of the preparation of college teachers. 
Graduate students are showing inter- 
est in the discussion and are con- 
tributing to it. Even if they are not 
yet learning how to teach, they are at 
least being made aware of how much 
they have to learn. 


The discussion may lead to some 
changes in the graduate program, but 
it is to be hoped that the move to 
provide separate training for prospec- 
tive teachers and research workers 
will not be extended. What is needed 
is rather a strengthening of research, 
with ruthless elimination of all pseudo 
research wherever it is being fostered 
by individuals or groups. There is 
particular need today to examine the 
numerous co-operative research pro- 
grams supported by grants from 
foundations, industries, or govern- 
ment. Some of the programs are 
splendid. They represent genuine col- 
laboration where every student is a 
co-worker who is encouraged to use 
initiative and independence. But 
other programs, according to the 
reports of students who have taken 
part in them, are organized on 
totalitarian principles under which 
initiative is limited to the scholar 
in charge of the work. Even though 
a specific piece of work of some 
importance may be accomplished, 
such a program may do permanent 
damage to both teaching and research. 
For our teachers and scholars must be 
free men and not slaves. 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 1] 


Results of Inactivity in the 
Military Services 


By EDWARD S. JONES 


A Study of the Records of Veterans at the University of Buffalo 


OR the thousands of young men 
who are leaving high schools 
and colleges for military service, 


one piece of advice is highly desirable 
but often neglected: If possible, keep 


busy. Parents who wish their sons 
to be in safe places may go to great 
lengths to have young soldiers assigned 
to inactive posts, although the actual 
casualties from such inactivity may 
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be in the long run much worse than 
the results of active service. 

In a college personnel office, used to 
dealing with probation cases—those 
who are not living up to their potential 
abilities, according to aptitude tests— 
it became apparent that a number of 
soldiers who had returned to college 
were slumping far below their capaci- 
ties. The great majority, however, 
were doing very well; military service 
had not interfered with academic 
progress. The question arose, What 
had happened to the laggards? It 
gradually began to appear that most 
of the returned soldiers and sailors 
who were doing poorly, in comparison 
with their previous college or high- 
school records, had been “‘sitting 
around” at inactive posts. 

The worst cases of inertness occurred 
among men who had been in lonesome 
outposts in the Pacific. As one of 
these boys remarked, “‘Life was easy 
for us in most ways; nothing to do 
after a short drill, breakfast, and 
perhaps a half-hour of cleaning up.” 
One man who had been stationed for 
two years in New Caledonia said 
wistfully, “Ships and men would come 
and go. Some of us built up the 
delusion that our time would never 
come, that we were forgotten men 
never to see the United States again. 
We talked sometimes in whispers, but 
_ most of the time just sat and wondered 
if anything would happen, feeling 
sorry for ourselves.” Said a marine, 
“You get screwy after a while, when 
they tell you the boat should be here 
tomorrow, and then again tomorrow, 
and you wait on the China coast for 
six months, doing nothing. But we 
were in fine shape compared with the 
guys we met later who had been in 
the Aleutians.” 
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Each individual reacted differently 
in the services, partly according to 
his intelligence and ambition. The 
job of policing on a submarine chaser 
in a convoy might be quite stimu- 
lating to some men. There were 
guns to keep ready and signals to 
detect, and there was always the sea 
to look at. But for a really active 
mind of high intelligence, this same 
job became boresome and ultimately 
degrading. It was a do-nothing job, 
mostly “‘sea gazing”—another type 
of “sitting.” 

The physiological effects of this 
type of inactivity are covered by the 
term, homeostasis, much discussed in 
medical journals. If one’s body is 
forced into a certain way of behaving, 
with fairly specific amounts of work, 
rest, and sleep, one develops bodily 
rhythms which tend to perpetuate 
themselves. William James wrote 
sixty years ago that we do not tend 
to change our personal habits after 
the age of twenty, largely owing to 
the same reason, no doubt. How- 
ever, the psychological effects of 
inactivity can be far more compli- 
cated than the physical results. Feel- 
ings of depression, self-pity, and 
schizoid reactions were very common 
among these college students on the 
probation lists. Some clinical psy- 
chologists would call it loss of ego, or 
a frustrated yearning for recognition. 

There are many counterparts of 
military inactivity in civilian life, 
particularly among those who suffer 
from illnesses such as rheumatic 
fever and tuberculosis, for which long 
periods of rest are prescribed. Cau- 
tioned repeatedly “not to work too 
hard,” these individuals actually 
recover physically, but rarely acquire 
an ardent urge to be active or to 
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concentrate to the full extent of 
their mental capacities. Psychoso- 
matic medicine reports many of these 
cases. Much has been written about 
“barbed-wire disease,” or on the 
officer level, “‘Pentagon fever.” The 
pattern is much the same the world 
over. If one is not allowed to keep 
busy, or perhaps just not expected to 
do anything worth while, he slumps 
into the same “sitting inactivity.” 


PPROXIMATELY five hundred 
students enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo who had formerly 
been in the military services filled out 
questionnaires regarding their military 
duties, with three questions pertaining 
to the length of time they had been 
relatively inactive. A little more 
than 10 per cent were stationed at 
least a year in one place, with very 
little to do most of the time; another 
1§ per cent were similarly inactive 
from six months to a year. 

First let us examine the records .of 
all the G.I.’s attending the Uni- 
versity—those who had been in the 
services for at least two years. A 
careful comparison of their marks 
made in high school or college, before 
going into the services, and those 
made after service, shows the follow- 
ing percentages: 


Per Cent 
Poorer marks after service (at least a half- 
letter lower, for example C to C—)........ 13 
Approximately the same level............... 12 


Definitely improved (around a half-letter).... 33 
Markedly improved (one full letter, C to B 
IID 5. oury a. cide-duinise ck nekain<empvedes 42 


These percentages do not include a 


few veterans who dropped out of. 


college during the first semester, after 
warnings which indicated they were 
almost surely failing. 

The degree of improvement shown 
here is not quite as high as it appears 
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on the surface, since all college 
students tend to improve a little in 
their standing from the freshman to 
the senior year. A Freshman who 
starts with a C+ is likely to average 
a strong B during his last two years, 
when he concentrates more in the field 
of his liking. However, if we add the 
two middle groups together, showing 
that 45 per cent hold to the usual 
expectations, there is still a strong 
tendency for improved college work 
after service. Whatever loss has 
occurred in memory is more than 
compensated for by the extra drive 
for success. 

The percentage summary for the 

“sitters” or inactive group is not 
nearly so encouraging, but it is by no 
means completely dismal. When we 
separated the records of the 125 men 
who had been inactive at least six 
months, we compiled the following 
data: 


Per Cent 
Poorer marks after service (at least a half- 
| ee eee eee 40 
Approximately the same level............... 22 
Slightly improved (a half-letter)............ 23 
Markedly improved (one full letter, C to B or 
_|____ SRReeerS + nn: Fees 15 


There was a tendency for those 
who had the longest records of inac- 
tivity to have the poorest marks in 
college, but actually the difference 
between six months and a year or 
more of inactivity was not significant. 
The wide range of minor duties in 
the service, changes in jobs or station, 
and types of recreation available led 
to great variability. For example, 
one man of high intelligence played 
poker long hours every night, at high 
stakes for him. This, he said, had 
helped to make an otherwise dull 
existence endurable. A few men in 
lonely posts became great readers, 
some averaging a book a day for 
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months, thanks to the operations of 
the U.S.A.F.I. group. Others were 
athletically minded, or picked up 
fishing or the arts of the locality. 

We wanted to know if the rank of 
the service man had any bearing on 
his tendency to slump. It appears 
there was a relation. There were 
only one officer and two sergeants 
among the 25 men who showed the 
worst drop in scholarship, whereas 
five officers and five sergeants were 
among the 19 men who improved the 
most. The great majority of those 
who deteriorated were privates. Actu- 
ally, officers who were relatively 
inactive had some sense of respon- 
sibility and recognition to bolster 
their sagging egos. 

The variation in the branches of the 
service was hard to detect because of 
the many possible duties and kinds of 
service. However, there seemed to 
be a slight tendency for those in the 
ground force of the air corps to suffer 
most. They often had little to do, 
and the high percentage of officers 
around them impressed their second- 
rate status on them. However, those 
in chemical-warfare units and the 
radio operators in isolated posts also 
suffered from ennui. 

There was some tendency for 
soldiers who had been inactive for a 
long time to hold up well when they 
first returned from the service, then 
to suffer a sharp drop later. Said one 

an, ““When I got back, everything 
was rosy. My mind clicked and I 
could cover my assignments without 
difficulty. Then things began to hap- 
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pen. I felt myself slipping, and 
thinking about my old military life— 
I could not concentrate.” A lawyer 
who had a menial clerical job or did 
nothing for over two years was elated 
to get back home and enthusiastically 
started graduate training, but later 
dropped into a depressed lethargy 
which lasted for several months. 
This tendency to alternate between 
recovery and a slump is common also 
in diseases such as tuberculosis. It is 
doubtless due mainly to variable atti- 
tudes of ego evaluation, to unaccount- 
able frustrations in one’s daily life, or to 
becoming sufficiently fatigued so that 
one reverts to inertness. 

It has been over two years since this 
study was made. A high percentage 
of the sitters have left college, mostly 
as failures. In a few cases, however, 
the men have stuck to their books 
desperately until things gradually 
began to clear up, and they re- 
established themselves. 

Non-directive therapy has often 
helped by giving a man a clear 
understanding of his background influ- 
ences. More important, it seems to 
me, is some degree of re-instruction 
for specific tasks, to make studying or 
other occupations foolproof, within 
the limits of individual capacities. 
It may be training in remedial read- 
ing, in note-taking, or in taking 
examinations. These and other tech- 
niques can be used with the aim of 
personality development, for out of 
them grows the self-assurance which all 
of us need. Sympathetic supervision 
is, of course, essential. 

[Vol. XXIII, No. 1] 








Education—What and HowP 


A Debate Sponsored by the Roosevelt College Alumni Association 


Haroip Benjamin: 


We have two questions to answer: 
What is education? and How can educa- 
tion best be encouraged? My answer to 
the first question is simple. Education 
is the consciously organized changing of 
human ways. Schooling of all kinds, 
propaganda, advertisements, experiences 
set up for training in business, industry, 
politics, the church, or any other place, 
are all education of one kind or another. 

The first reaction that some laymen or 
even some educators have to this defini- 
tion is, of course, one of pain. They 
suffer from that great malady, all too 
prevalent throughout history, which I 
shall call dichotomosis. More popularly 
it might be called the black-white sick- 
ness. It is apparently caused, or at least 
accompanied, by an ossification of the 
intellect which eventually makes men 
think that practically everything and 
everybody can be classified in two 
categories according to some eternal 
absolute of the true, the beautiful, the 
good, the great, the democratic, and so 
on, to limits set only by the victim’s 
powers of verbalization. 

Thus, to certain sufferers from this 
disease, the world is divided sharply into 
two groups. There are, on the one 
hand, the glorious peoples’ democracies 
led by socialist heroes of the first order, 
and, on the other hand, capitalistic 
congeries of slaves herded under the lash 
of warmongering plutocrats. The eternal 
absolute here is the Communist line, and 
most of us clearly recognize the fatal 
inroads of dichotomosis in this case. 

I have picked this particular instance 
simply because I take it that most of us 
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do not accept its eternal absolute and 
thus we can examine it critically. Con- 
sider the beliefs and practices associated 
with man’s attempts to put himself in 
touch with forces above and beyond the 
physical world. Are ail these practices 
to be sharply classified as black-white: 
religion on one side, and superstition on 
the other? The elect and the damned? 
The saved and the unsaved? The faithful 
and the infidel? Our answer to each one 
of these inquiries depends upon what 
our religious absolutes are. Behind many 
other interrogations there stand eternal 
absolutes. Are you a professor loyal 
to the United States, the state of Osceola, 
and the trustees of Dead Coon Lake 
College-by-the-Woods, or did your wife 
play canasta four months ago with a 
woman who contributed in ‘1936 to the 
Spanish Republic? Are you a trust- 
worthy employee of this or that sensitive 
government agency or did you once sign 
a petition asking Congress to withhold 
funds from the Un-American Activities 
Committee? Are you a foreign-service 
officer to be trusted with secrets found 
only in diplomatic pouches and Drew 
Pearson’s column or are you a traitor 
who once suggested that the Chinese 
Reds were less Red than Chinese? 
Answer yes or no. 

Eternal absolutes operate everywhere 
man congregates and in all phases of life: 
religion, government, commerce, industry, 
organized labor, and—I blush to say it— 
education. Perhaps some student more 
competent than I will one day write an 
etiology of dichotomosis and show the 
origins of this black-white sickness in 
various activities. I suppose that he 
will have one section dealing with the use 
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of the eternal absolute as a substitute for 
thinking about the purposes of the par- 
ticular activity and figuring out ways of 
meeting those purposes. He undoubtedly 
will deal at length with the effects of fear 
on the incidence of this particular com- 
plaint. If the patient is frightened by 
the necessity of making a decision all by 
himself, he is likely to grab frantically 
at a handy absolute which will make the 
decision for him. 

In education we are all threatened 
by this aberration, and I suppose that 
sometimes most of us in some degree 
succumb to it. Is all education sharply 
divided into good education and bad 
education, the same yesterday, today, and 
forever? If you have the right kind of 
absolute, of course it is. I quote from 
an eternal absolute as of October 30, 
1890, which reads like this: 

Know ye, Our Subjects: 

Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our 
Empire on a basis broad and everlasting, and 
have deeply and firmly implanted virtue; 
Our subjects ever united in loyalty and filial 
piety have from generation to generation 
illustrated the beauty thereof. This is the 
glory of the fundamental character of Our 
Empire, and herein also lies the source of Our 
education. Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your 
parents, affectionate to your brothers and 
sisters; as husbands and wives be harmonious, 
as friends true; bear yourselves in modesty 
and moderation; extend your benevolence to 
all; pursue learning and cultivate arts, and 
thereby develop intellectual faculties and 
perfect moral powers; furthermore, advance 
public good and promote common interests; 
always respect the Constitution and observe 
the laws; should emergency arise, offer your- 
selves courageously to the State; and thus 
guard and maintain the prosperity of Our 
Imperial Throne coeval with heaven and 
earth. So shall ye not only be Our good and 
faithful subjects, but render illustrious the 
best traditions of your forefathers. 

The Way here set forth is indeed the 
teaching bequeathed by Our Imperial Ances- 
tors, to be observed alike by Their Descend- 
ants and the subjects, infallible for all ages 
and true in all places. It is Our wish to lay it 
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to heart in all reverence, in common with you, 
Our subjects, that we may all attain to the 
same virtue. 


This Imperial Rescript on Education 
remained an absolute for Japan a rather 
short eternity of 55 years. Then the 
society for which it was written and for 
which it was an absolute changed and the 
absolute did not work any longer. 

We have a number of educational 
absolutes in our own society. There is 
liberal education, which we commonly 
try to test on some absolute scale. 
Memorizing Milton’s “Sonnet on His 
Blindness” is often thought to have a 
general liberalizing impact on the learner’s 
mind, or even soul, which could never be 
remotely achieved by memorizing the 
figures of the annual tonnage of bananas 
passing through the port of Baltimore. 

How do we know? How do we know 
that some student would not gain a more 
liberal education from learning about the 
bananas? The answer is simple. You 
have to have a magic gadget—a general- 
special, liberal-illiberal, education-train- 
ing, sacred-profane, common-high-toned 
measure of some kind. You apply it on 
Milton’s sonnets, or verbs compounded 
with ad, ante, con, in, inter... , or the 
Restoration drama, or Newton’s Prin- 
cipia, and it glows with a beautiful, blue, 
cultural light of truth, beauty, and educa- 
tion. You apply it on Baltimore banana 
tonnage, or the operation of a drill press, 
or the editorials of the world’s greatest 
newspaper, and it registers a shamed red 
to indicate that this is not genuine 
educational stuff but an inferior product 
that you call training, indoctrination, 
propaganda, nonsense, or what you please, 
just so you admit it is not education. 

How do you get the magic gadget? 
You get it, usually, in the schools and 
colleges. All educational institutions start 
with some notion of desired changes in 
the behavior of the learners. They 
search for instruments, activities, tasks, 
to bring about this desired change in 
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behavior, and that is a very difficult job. 
Note that its quality depends mainly on 
how well the activities fit the complex 
variables. The teacher has to fit the 
activities, first, to the individual learner, 
and, second, to the society for which the 
institution is trying to fit the learner, 
not the society in which he is, if the 
teacher is forward-looking, but the society 
he hopes the learner will help to develop. 
It is hard to keep working on these 
variables because we know so little about 
them. We are just beginning on some- 
thing we hope someday may become a 
science of education. Our task is com- 
plicated because we must treat each 
learner differently to make them all come 
out the same at the end—good citizens. 

These learners keep growing and 
developing, and the task of educating 
them for a society which also keeps on 
changing gets so difficult for many of us 
that we turn to the same kind of short 
cut which the savage uses when his 
science fails—a magic formula. We 
develop devices and make lists of activi- 
ties, subjects, things-to-be-learned, mini- 
mum standards. 

Of course, some fine activities in 
education are often developed in this way. 
In spite of my slighting reference to the 
rule for compounding verbs and preposi- 
tions, I have a great respect for Latin. 
I think more boys and girls in this 
country should study Latin and Greek, 
but not for the reasons that we used to 
have. We need highly competent lan- 
guage experts. If we are going to train 
boys and girls who are interested in 
linguistics to be language experts, we 
must see to it that they study Latin 
and Greek. 

Are there, then, no timeless, unalter- 
able concepts in education? I see two 
eternal verities in education—one is the 
individual himself, and the other is his 
culture. An educational system of any 
kind—good, bad, noble, mean—will be 
effective to the extent that it studies 
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these two phenomena with the greatest 
care and operates all its behavior- 
changing forces accordingly. 

If you follow these eternal absolutes, to 
what extent will you permit every indi- 
vidual to change his ways according to 
his own fancy? To what extent will you 
seek an education to keep the culture 
as it is or move it in a particular direc- 
tion? These are goal questions. Who 
answers them? In a democracy, the 
people answer them. And I mean, not 
just the members of our profession or the 
educated people—all the people have to 
answer them. They have to decide 
what changes, if any, they desire in their 
present society and how much freedom 
they are going to give each individual to 
further their goals. If the people want 
beauty-parlor operators for tomorrow 
who know something about chemistry 
and bacteriology, the people will get 
them though all the cultural-liberal 
testing gadgets in the country shriek a 
protest in unison. To determine the 
kind of education needed, therefore, the 
elders of the group study the individual 
and the culture, estimate what the 
individual can become and what the 
culture can become, and help the indi- 
vidual and the culture change in mutually 
advantageous ways—in a democracy, 
according to what the people want. 

If the first of my two questions is 
answered in this fashion, the answer to the 
second follows inevitably. I worded the 
second question, How can education best 
be encouraged? because I wish to empha- 
size the principle that all education, to be 
effective, must be self-operated. The 
notion that a teacher imparts and a pupil 
receives is still reflected in popular 
language but is generally recognized as 
essentially false. It was a concept which 
fitted better the ancient faculty psychol- 
ogy. The opposing view is that the 
teacher can help arrange experiences by 
which a pupil can learn to do or be 
something different. The teacher can 
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help set the stage upon which the 
learner can acquire a new role. Part 
of that arranged experience, part of 
that stage setting, can and, in my 
opinion, should be teacher-centered, or 
even teacher-dominated. 

Sometimes the teacher can and should 
be the chief actor on the learning stage, 
but he would not be imparting, pouring, 
pounding “things” like facts or principles 
into the pupil. He would be providing 
experience whereby the pupil could change 
his own ways in the direction of his own 
ideals. If the pupil does not get to the 
point where he can do that, he will not 
get education of any kind. 

Some skeptic at this point may well 
ask, ““Do you permit a young thug to 
change his own ways in the direction of 
his ideals of mayhem and robbery?” 
The answer is obviously no. We start 
with the individual but we also start with 
society. There is abundant evidence to 
show that the old impart-receive concept 
of method was not particularly good in 
leading young thugs to re-direct their 
activities into more socially approved 
channels. We had a large juvenile 
delinquency when I started to teach 
under the old system. There is evidence 
that the notion of method which begins 
with studying the individual pupil in his 
society has helped to reduce it. There is 
also evidence in many of the so-called 
industrial-training schools that we are 
reducing the number of boys who gradu- 
ate into the penitentiary, because we are 
studying a pupil in his society and 
working with the notion of developing 
that pupil. 

The curriculum, according to ‘this 
view, is merely a phase of method in 
education. To those who believe that 
education begins with individuals, each 
one different from every other one, and 
ends with those individuals, each one 
as different as before but changed 
uniquely for greater service to him- 
self and his community, the matter 
of curriculum is still very important, but 
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only in relation to the general settings 
for the pupil’s learning. This view of 
method is often tagged “‘modern,” “ pro- 
gressive,” or any one of a dozen other 
stereotyped labels. 

Anyone who is reasonably familiar 
with the history of education in various 
parts of the world and who has studied 
educational institutions on several cul- 
tural levels knows very well that the 
concept of method that begins with the 
individual in his society is somewhat 
older, starts no later in a people’s history, 
and has in general a more powerful impact 
on the development of a culture than is 
the case with the notion of method that 
starts with an instrument, a book, for 
example, and ends in another instrument, 
another book, perhaps. 

Many an educational system or institu- 
tion in the past has in fact started with 
what is now often called a “modern” 
approach to education, including the 
curriculum, and, after losing its initial 
momentum and sometimes its reason for 
being, has settled down to a worship of 
its instruments and a manipulation of 
them for their own sakes which char- 
acterizes what some people think of 
today as an “old” or “traditional” 
concept of method. The medieval uni- 
versity started what might be called a 
modern notion of method and _ cur- 
riculum, but after a couple of hundred 
years, in narrower and narrower scho- 
lastic spirals, it got to the point where 
it sat staring in scholarly solemnity at its 
academic navel while the modern world 
rode by outside its gates.? 

Education systems or practices among 
so-called primitive peoples often display 
both these ancient concepts of method 
side by side. For the Dakota Sioux, the 
ghost-dance craze which swept over our 
western country in the eighties of the 
last century was the most dramatic dem- 
onstration of a sacred subject-matter 


1Benjamin, Harold, editor. Democracy in the 
Administration of Higher Education. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1950. pp. g-1o. (Tenth 
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concept of method that has yet been seen 
on this continent. Here was an approved, 
magic-gadget schooling for a defeated 
and starving people. The Indians must 
dance the wakan dance, the wakan 
teachers said, and then Tanka Wakan 
would drive the white men back into 
the ocean and once more blacken the 
plains with the mighty buffalo. There 
was just one subject in this curriculum, 
just one method of teaching and learning, 
the sacred, the wakan dance. It made 
its initiates immune to the white man’s 
weapons. It was the greatest single 
educational short cut ever offered to 
Americans. It not only trained its stu- 
dents to think, as the saying is, but it also 
trained them to live in the face of mean 
untrained facts. The vogue of the ghost 
dance ended abruptly on December 24, 
1889, as a battery of four Hotchkiss guns 
poured explosive shells into a huddled 
group of starving, freezing Indian men, 
women, and children at Wounded Knee 
Creek. 

The subject of the wakan education 
was a good subject; it educated people 
very well if wakan dancing was the goal 
of education. If the goal was defense 
against white-man’s weapons, it was not 
good enough for Hotchkiss guns. 

The final question we have to try to 
answer for all our education is how well 
it will meet the test of a moving, changing 
society—whatever may be the local 
Hotchkiss guns in a particular time and 
place. Does this education work for 
our purpose in our time? Have we a 
chance to make this or that different 
kind of education work better? 

At this point, perhaps, Mr. Hutchins 
and I can agree. That we can have in 
this country a great variety of educa- 
tional theories and practices, that we can 
still argue about them with a considerable 
degree of freedom, and that we have 
vowed to change them when we are 
convinced they do not work—these are 
banners around which most of us who 
teach and learn can rally. Starting from 
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the line of departure marked by those 
banners and working forward with that 
mixture of daring and caution which 
every successful advance must have, we 
will not be halted too long by road blocks 
or have too much trouble with Hotchkiss 
guns, physical or ideological. 


Rosert M. Hurcuins: 

I was especially pleased to hear Mr. 
Benjamin say that the object of educa- 
tion was to teach people, or to help them 
to learn, to think for themselves. If I 
understood Mr. Benjamin correctly, we 
are in complete agreement on this most 
fundamental object of education. I admit 
at the outset that I may have misunder- 
stood, because I have some difficulty in 
reconciling this initial proposition with 
some of the other things that he said. 

Great as my respect for Mr. Benjamin 
is, I do feel that in his arguments there 
are some slight traces of what may be 
called the omnibus fallacy. You may 
remember that in listing things that 
education might be, Mr. Benjamin used 
the word nonsense. I am not sure that 
he meant to say that any nonsense, if it 
was propaganda, or if it were brought to 
bear on the population, could come under 
the general heading of education. But 
if he did, I must say that I should like 
at this point to dissociate myself from a 
profession which can be accused in 
such terms. 

I understood Mr. Benjamin to say 
that education is everything, in so far as 
it bears upon the population and its 
development, and that education does 
everything, so that education (if anything 
that does anything to people is educa- 
tion) can be called upon to do everything. 
This view I find rather unintelligible at 
this stage. I should rather suggest that 
the object of the educational system is to 
help people learn to think for themselves. 
And this is not, as I understand it, the 
object of those advertisers who use the 
radio, television, or the great and dis- 
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tinguished newspaper to which Mr. 
Benjamin so feelingly referred. It is 
not the object of any of these agencies 
or of the billboards that we see along the 
roadside to help people to learn to think 
for themselves. The object of these 
activities and agencies is precisely the 
opposite. It is to make people think the 
way the advertisers want them to think. 

I should prefer to limit the definition 
of education to teaching people to learn 
to think for themselves because it seems 
to me that gives us quite enough to do in 
the educational system without taking 
on other obligations. I should suggest 
that one of the great difficulties about 
education today is precisely the influence 
of the mass media of communication and 
the influence that those mass media have 
on the intellectual powers of our society. 

Arnold Toynbee and Aldous Huxley 
have in recent years suggested that it 
may be that the spread of universal free 
compulsory education is responsible for 
the rise of political tyranny throughout 
the world. Mr. Toynbee says the facts 
are these: universal free compulsory 
education was introduced in England in 
A.D. 1873. About 20 years later, when 
the products of this system had reached 
the labor market and gained some 
purchasing power, the lords of the yellow 
press saw an opportunity to reap a crop 
from the philanthropist program of social 
reform; and as a result of this spread of 
education throughout the Western world, 
wicked men have had instruments placed 
in their hands by which they could reach 
people they never could reach before and 
influence them to their own wicked 
purposes. I am not suggesting that Mr. 
Toynbee is right. I am suggesting that 
the mere spread of education without 
regard to what goes on in the schools 
is likely to be a delusion and a snare. 

I believe that to the extent to which the 
school feels called upon to take over the 
work of the family or the church, to that 
extent the family and the church will 
disintegrate. The way to compel the 
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family and the church to carry out their 
tasks is to have these important agencies 
feel their responsibility and discharge it, 
and not look to the educational system 
to relieve them of their obligation. 

We come then to the question of 
eternal absolutes, and here I must say I 
think that Mr. Benjamin resorted just a 
shade to the doctrine of guilt by associa- 
tion. He suggested that there was an 
absolute in the Soviet Union. He read 
us an absolute from the Japanese. And 
in various other sections of his interesting 
and instructive address he gave us other 
examples—usually from primitive Indian 
tribes—of the absolutes which have kept 
them primitive. 

Mr. Benjamin’s inference seems to be 
that if there have been people in the 
world who have had wrong absolutes, 
anybody who has any absolutes must be 
wrong. This syllogism I regard as inde- 
fensible from any logical or historical 
point of view. I would suggest that 
there may be absolutes that may be 
right, and I would also suggest that Mr. 
Benjamin has some. Are we to take 
literally the proposition that everything 
is relative? If we take literally the 
proposition that everything is relative 
and that there are no absolutes, we then 
find ourselves in great difficulty in 
achieving what Mr. Benjamin properly 
referred to as goals, or ideals. What are 
the measures that we are to hold before 
us? What are the standards by which 
we are to judge our educational system 
and our society? How do we know 
whether one thing is better than another? 
What standards would Mr. Benjamin 
recommend to us, and will he tell us 
where he got them? I thought that at 
one point Mr. Benjamin came close to 
telling us where he got them when he 
said that the people would determine 
what education is to be. If the question 
is then, How do we know what the 
people want in education? the answer, 
I take it, cannot be a Gallup Poll. There 
have been occasions in the not too 
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distant past when that agency of determi- 
nation has led us into error. 

We do not consider the local school 
board always infallible. We do not 
believe that the legislature can always 
tell us the difference between right and 
wrong. Yet, if one thing is better than 
another, there must be some standard 
which leads us to think that it is better 
than another. And I should think that 
history might suggest to us that there 
were some acts which were always better 
than acts of a different kind. I do not 
believe that anthropological research sug- 
gests more than one exception—among 
the Totas of India—to the rule that to 
kill another man with malice aforethought 
is a crime. How do we know that? 
What makes us think that? If that is 
true, if it is true now and has always 
been true and is true almost everywhere 
except for the Totas, are we justified in 
saying that we have here an absolute, or 
are we justified merely in saying that in 
our society today we do not train people 
in the schools to kill one another with 
malice aforethought? 

If you start out to take the position 
that the object of education is to change 
human behavior, you must know why 
you are changing it, and you must know 
what changes you wish to effect. How 
do we know what changes we wish to 
effect in the society in which we live? 
Let us take the suggestion which I 
understood Mr. Benjamin to make in 
regard to the ancient languages. He 
said that we need to educate people in 
Greek and Latin because we are in an 
era in which we need language experts. 
I would remind you of the story of the 
Dean of Christ Church who, when asked 
by a student what was the use of studying 
Greek, replied, “It is not only the 
immediate language of the Holy Ghost 
but it leads to positions of great dignity 
and emolument.” The study of Greek 
now leads only to positions in the teaching 
of Greek, which, though positions of great 
dignity, are not of great emolument; and 
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at any time a similar fate may overtake 
any subject that is included in the course 
of study because of its assumed value 
in the immediate situation in which we 
find ourselves. For example, we are 
told that we should give people what 
they want. But what should our advice 
to them be as to what they ought to 
want? Should we abstain from men- 
tioning to the beauty operator that Toni 
and Bobby may put them out of business? 
Suppose that the dictaphone becomes 
the exclusive method of conducting busi- 
ness correspondence. What happens to 
the stenographers trained at great expense 
in the public schools? Suppose that self- 
beautification for ladies becomes as simple 
a matter as it is for men. What hap- 
pens? What happens to the pupils we 
have educated at great expense because, 
first, the people told us that they wanted 
beauty operators, and, second, the pupils 
told us that they wanted to be beauty 
operators. Should we not remind them 
that Greek once led to positions of great 
dignity and emolument and that the same 
fate may even overtake beauty operators? 

Mr. Benjamin suggests that there are 
two eternal verities. They are the indi- 
vidual and the society. I would point 
out to you that the reference to the 
individual as an eternal verity implies 
some continuing conception of human 
nature. And it is by that conception of 
human nature that we determine whether 
something is good or bad for man, and 
whether it is good for man in his human 
and physical environment. That con- 
ception of human nature enables me to 
say; for example, that man is a moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual being, and the 
object of education is to promote his 
development as such a being—that the 
primary responsibility of education is to 
promote his development as an intel- 
lectual being. Education that fails to 
promote such a development is, in my 
view, not an education at all. 

Consider, for example, what I took 
to be Mr. Benjamin’s reference to educa- 
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tion for a specific society, and let us ask 
whether there was education in Germany 
during the Nazi régime and what we are 
prepared to say about it. It adjusted 
the individual to the society; it was very 
efficacious for the objects that were set 
before it, and we have, I am sorry to say, 
no really valid evidence that the people 
did not want it. We had, then, an edu- 
cation that accomplished its purpose and 
met the desires of the society but that 
we had to say was a bad education or no 
education at all. But how can we say 
it if it was an education which met the 
needs of the society as the people of the 
society saw it, and which achieved the 
aims that they had in view? I say 
the Nazi system was not an educational 
system at all. It was a vicious system 
of indoctrination, and I revert to Mr. 
Benjamin’s original statement, that the 
object of education is to help people to 
learn to think for themselves. 

Saying that the individuals and society 
are eternal verities means, then, that 
we must establish first what is to be 
the relation between the individual and 
the society; and the next thing that we 
must do is to determine what that society 
is going to be. 

Let us suppose now that the German 
student at work in imperial Germany 
were prepared for that society—to fit 
into it or perhaps to improve it. He 
is to work, Mr. Benjamin says, for the 
society we hope for, but why we should 
hope for one rather than another remains 
unclear. That society is swept away, 
another takes its place, a third follows 
that, and now there is a fourth. What 
should we have said to the young people 
growing up in this period? All we could 
say to them is, Learn to think for your- 
selves. And as the new facts of life, the 
new problems are presented, you will be 
able to wrestle with these problems and 
solve them if you have learned to think. 

We do not know what the future holds. 
There never has been a period in history 
in which change has been so rapid. 
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What the father knows of the facts of life 
is almost useless to his son. Therefore, 
taking into consideration individual differ- 
ences, taking into consideration the 
differences in individual societies, the 
primary object of education remains 
what I understood Mr. Benjamin to say 
it was. Let us help young people and 
the adults of our country to learn to think 
for themselves. 


Mr. BENJAMIN: 

Mr. Hutchins is correct in believing 
that I hold the view that education is 
designed to make the individual think 
for himself. I likely contributed to the 
confusion by using my own jargon. 
When the Chancellor says “education,” 
I should say “schooling.” I think in my 
own terminology. As Humpty Dumpty 
said to Alice: ““When J use a word, it 
means just what I choose it to mean— 
neither more nor less.”” So when I use 
the word education, I mean consciously 
organized activity designed to change 
human ways. I certainly agree that 
schooling should not attempt to carry 
on all human activities. I do believe, 
however, that our schools will not 
properly educate a student to think for 
himself in this modern society if he does 
not understand the techniques of adver- 
tising, for example. I think, furthermore 
he would learn much that would be 
useful in what we commonly call his 
general education, because American 
advertising has some good education in 
it along with some we do not like. 

Mr. Hutchins was making a very good 
argument until he used the German 
school system as an example. Here was 
a system which, above all, followed 
the notion that if teaching were done 
on a high-toned, philosophical, scientific 
level, it could turn out students who 
would operate successfully in any society. 
A few months before the Nazis went into 
power, a University of Munich professor 
told me that the German educators were 
not endeavoring to turn out a certain 
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kind of citizen—that was left to politics. 
He said they were trying to organize 
good German schools, to teach the pupils 
reading, writing, arithmetic, mathematics, 
and science; to teach them to do what 
an educated man can do; and then to 
leave them to make their own political 
decisions. And they made them—shortly 
afterward. Now I should have said that 
by studying the old imperial community 
and the community after the First World 
War in Germany, German educators 
might have envisioned a society not like 
the Nazi society, for which they could 
have better prepared their pupils. 
QUESTIONER: 

I should like to ask Mr. Benjamin: 
Why aren’t the advertisers of the present 
day properly schooled, so that they will 
not mislead the public? 

Mr. BENJAMIN: 

Because our school systems are imper- 
fect in many respects, as I think we 
would all agree. The qualities of some 
American advertising, however, show 
good schooling in the past of many copy 
writers. Some of it is very good indeed. 
QUESTIONER: 

Both Mr. Hutchins and Mr. Benjamin 
have agreed that they were interested 
in training the individual to think for 
himself. What is the nature of the 
self for whom they would like the 
individual to think? 

Mr. BENJAMIN: 

I believe in schools where we are 
concerned primarily with teaching the in- 
dividual to think for himself in the 
face of the kinds of problems which we 
guess—and that is all that is possible— 
he will meet in society. 

Mr. Hutcuins: 

I suppose that we have to answer the 
questions in terms of our definition of 
man. As for me, I will suggest, and this 
I assure you is not original, that man is a 
rational animal. That in infancy, we 
find most of the animality, and rationality 
is potential only. As the individual 
progresses through life his rationality is 
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more or less actualized. The object of 
education of youth is to minimize the 
animality of men and develop rationality 
and place it in a controlling position. 
QUESTIONER: 

You said, ‘““We can determine some 
of these verities.””’ Who is this “we’’? 
Mr. Hurtcuins: 

The answer has to be that by “we,” 
we mean rational animals. We are here 
for the purpose of using our heads. Now 
the difference between superstition and 
philosophy is to be found in the recon- 
ciliation of the facts with the belief. 
Superstition—that is, the doctrine that 
if you knock on wood, you will in some 
way avert the pursuing nemesis—cannot 
find any sustenance whatever in the 
observed facts of life. Consequently it 
is a superstition for anybody to erect an 
absolute referring good luck to knocking 
on wood. But it certainly does not 
follow that because some superstitions 
have no rational foundation, there can- 
not be generalizations supported from 
observed facts and sustained by reason. 
QUESTIONER: 

But I was wondering how you are 
going to establish who the “we” are? 
Mr. Hutcuins: 

The “we” is any thinking animal that 
wants to think. 

QUESTIONER: 

Do you think it will ever be possible 
for people to think for themselves? 
Mr. BENJAMIN: 

I think that is one of those rhetorical 
questions that just has a rhetorical 
answer “Yes.” 

Mr. Hurcuins: 

I think the answer can be stated 
hypothetically. If, as the questioner 
seems to imply, people cannot ever 
learn to think for themselves, we should 
welcome the atomic bomb. 

QUESTIONER: 

Mr. Benjamin, what is your definition 
of absolute and how does it relate to 
goal? What is the distinction between 
an absolute and a goal? 
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Mr. BENJAMIN: 

I was using the term “absolute” here 
to refer to something that never changes, 
some position that remains the same 
regardless of the change in society. I 
would refer to a goal as being something 
that would change with the change in 
society. 

QUESTIONER: 

Mr. Hutchins raised the problem, 
“How do we know what the people 
want?” How do the people find out 
what they want? Is this the concern of 
education or of some other social agency? 
Mr. Houtcuins: 

I think that the duty of educators, 
oddly enough, is to educate. I think 
that in order to educate you have to find 
out what education is. I think it is the 
highest duty of educators to try to 
determine what the goals of education 
are. Therefore, I do not think that it is 
of the slightest importance what the 
majority in Osceola or Dead Coon 
Hollow think they want from the stand- 
point of the advice that we should give 
them as to the kind of educational 
system they should have. I have no 
doubt that, public opinion and the 
control of money being what they are, 
the people in these interesting localities 
will get what they want, but they should 
not get it with our co-operation. 

Mr. BENJAMIN: 

I certainly agree with Mr. Hutchins 
that the people will get what they want, 
and I should like to point out that 
we teachers are also people and in this 
process we speak as people. Sometimes 
we have to fight the people in Dead Coon 
Lake College-by-the-Woods. That is be- 
cause we are people, we think, representing 
a bigger community than Dead Coon Lake. 
Mr. Hurcuins: 

All I wish to say is that, in my opinion, 
we betray our highest responsibility if we 
leave to mass movements in Dead Coon 
Hollow, or anywhere else, the determina- 
tion of what education should be. Of 
course, I must modify that statement 


‘ 
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to read that we cannot determine what 
education shall be in a democratic 
community. The community is going 
to determine that, but we nevertheless 
have a responsibility to try to figure out 
what it is and then convince our people 
of what it is, and we should not abdicate 
by saying, “Well, you just tell us what 
you want and we'll give it to you.” 


Deep in Dead Coon Hollow 
By PETER A. CARMICHAEL 


At first it seems odd that Chancellor 
Hutchins, who is by far the most influ- 
ential American spokesman for manly 
education, should have so much less of 
the wordage here than Mr. Benjamin. 
But soon the reason is clear. It is that 
when he lured his adversary into admitting 
that the great thing is to lead the pupil 
to think for himself, that canceled every- 
thing else of much point in the adversary’s 
argument and left very little to be said. 
The two debaters were then on the same 
(Hutchins) side, since “thinking for 
oneself”’ is just a way of phrasing the 
Hutchins thesis. 

If a person thinks for himself, he is 
not the social conformist envisioned by 
Dean Benjamin, except as that may 
happen to suit him. To be a hermit, to 
be an altruist equaling or surpassing 
his neighbors in benevolent deeds—both 
are open to him, and pedagogy cannot 
determine which, or what mingling of 
them, will emerge. A free mind is hardly 
submitted to anything except mental 
fruition, as an uncorrupted body is sub- 
mitted to nothing except the destiny that 
is potential in it. Strictly, a man does 
not think for himself. He may scheme 
for himself or he may suppress thought 
lest it not uphold some prejudice; but if 
he thinks, that is not for himself or for 
anything. To think is just to be, mentally. 

The idea urged by Dean Benjamin of 
clearing the pedagogical ground and 
starting the pupil to think is just what 
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we would expect of pedagogy if we sup- 
posed there were pedagogical obstructions 
to thinking. Are there such obstruc- 
tions? Dean Benjamin treats the cur- 
riculum as if it were a monument of 
them. In that case I suppose language, 
for example, or say language requirements, 
obstruct thought. But language is truly 
the register of thought, if not its form 
and medium as well, and by mastering 
it one comes near the inner circle of 
thought. To what might language re- 
quirements be an obstruction in school? 
It is hard to say, unless to caprice and 
thoughtlessness, which, however, accord 
with, if they are not implied by, the 
empty curriculum of Dean Benjamin. 
History, science, literature, are powerful 
stimuli to thought, not to say embodi- 
ments of it. Releasing the child from the 
task—the happy, rewarding task—of 
learning is eo ipso (please pardon, Dean 
Benjamin, English falls a bit short here) 
depriving him of means to the richest 
attainments of thought. It is a repudia- 
tion not just of the pedagogy of the 
past but of the thought and genius of 
the past. 

Why this? What is the premise to it? 
So far as one can judge from Dean 
Benjamin’s knockabout account, it may 
be put: A mind which is free of past 
thought is more potent than one not free 
of it. Or, a pupil thus free and with a 
teacher to prepare cogitative settings for 
him will become a better thinker than 
otherwise. The pupil’s mind is to be as a 
tabula rasa (if Dean Benjamin will permit 
another space-saving foreignism), on which 
the teacher will contrive to have certain 
kinds of inscription take form. 

What is the evidence that discarding 
the experience of the past and starting 
out with nothing makes a better thinker? 
I know of none, and Dean Benjamin has 
not relieved my ignorance in this regard. 
John Dewey, Mill, Descartes, and other 
great methodologists are against him. 
A great surgeon will have nothing to 
impart to the novice, nor a great 
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violinist, great thinker, or great teacher, 
according to this pedagogy; for, we read, 
the idea that a teacher imparts anything 
and a pupil receives anything from the 
teacher is mistaken and backward. Maybe 
so, more is the pity. This we know: 
graduates of the decurriculated type of 
school advocated by Dean Benjamin 
arrive at college each year and soon 
demonstrate that they have received or 
otherwise got scarcely anything that 
could not be learned in five or six years 
of hardy schooling. 

The idea of putting the teacher in the 
place of history, science, and the rest is 
incredible. What will he or she teach— 
their private world? Because it is fairer 
or greater than literature, science, and 
history can offer? Because the work- 
aday American schoolteacher is more 
scintillating to thought than the great 
men and women of history? Or is Dean 
Benjamin only beguiling the teacher with 
flattery? 

By rejecting history and learning, the 
school puts itself in a position to instill 
its own prejudices and doctrines and 
bring up a generation of myrmidons. 
This is not education; it is politics. One 
catches a political appeal in Dean 
Benjamin’s argument when he says the 
plan is to fit the youths to society. But 
this is misleading, for with him the first 
thing is to break away from society by 
rejecting its learned heritage, which is a 
great part of it, and the next thing is to 
give the school a free hand to—to what? 
To indulge its political ambitions? To 
do as it pleases? A strong reason for the 
widespread dissatisfaction with the schools 
of today is, no doubt, just their repudia- 
tion of society—of the enlightened herit- 
age and will of the people who sustain 
them. 

It can hardly be pleaded that education, 
what it means to be an educated person, is 
an unanswered question, hence that 
nihilistic innovation may be a good thing 
to try. If thinking for oneself is the 
purpose or any great part of it, then two 
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things are evident: that education should 
inculcate what is known on how to think, 
and, second, that it should astutely apply 
our knowledge of selfhood—of how the 
self, the presumed referent of thinking, 
comes to fulfillment. There is a great 
amount of knowledge on both subjects, 
descended to us through a rich tradition 
which reaches to Greek antiquity. But 
this is left aside in the Benjamin plan. 
A careful thinker must therefore doubt 
the seriousness of that plan or of the 
profession that thinking is its aim. 

One reason so much of learning is left 
aside is that pedagogists have put them- 
selves at a distance from it. Secluded 
in their strictly pedagogical-training col- 
leges, they make believe there is a special, 
self-sufficient realm of pedagogy. This 
is simply a delusion. Pedagogy, like 
style, is the man; and apart from pure 
routines, there is far more of it in other 
colleges within a university than in the 
college of pedagogy. But the cloistered 
pedagogists, instead of seeing this and 
putting it to advantage, contrive to 
establish even higher barriers, till now 
hardly any learner can enter without 
taking the vows; and there is a virtual 
boycott against those who, however 
excellent their education and pedagogical 
capacity, would go forth to teach without 
the certification of this monastic monop- 
oly, or closed shop if you so prefer. 
This, certainly, is not education. It is 
connivance against education. 

So much of what passes for education 
nowadays is paradoxical that an apologist 
for it can hardly keep out of logical 
troubles. Here is Dean Benjamin declar- 
ing that society must determine the aims 
of education, yet himself enouncing them; 
that the pupil is to “change his own ways 
in the direction of his own ideals,” yet be 
molded to the wishes of society; that all 
are to be taught to think for themselves, 
yet to come out the same in the end, as 
good citizens; that they are to be fitted 
for society, yet the society in question is 
unknowable; that what he calls absolutes 
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are a delusion in education, yet (he says) 
there are in education two “eternal 
verities,” the individual and his culture; 
and, to change the theme, that it may be 
educationally no better to know Milton’s 
sonnet on his blindness than to know the 
Baltimore banana tonnage. Well, as to 
the last, it may be no better, true; but 
to whom—to a drayhorse mind? Blind- 
ness may be no more interesting aesthet- 
ically than bananas; but, save to the 
drayhorse, a great poem about blindness 
is something more than no poem at all 
about bananas. 

This tangle of inconsistencies may be 
interpreted variously. One interpreta- 
tion is this: that Dean Benjamin went 
adventuring, and was lost for some time 
in Dead Coon Hollow. With Chancellor 
Hutchins’ gentle help, he was beginning 
to emerge at last accounts. 


Benjamin-Hutchins Show 
By HARRY D. GIDEONSE 


The Benjamin-Hutchins debate is an 
exhibit in public entertainment rather 
than a serious professional argument. It 
reads as if it were a report on the first 
two rounds of a ten-round boxing bout 
in which the partners sparred to discover 
one another’s weaknesses and strengths. 
Both are determined to guard against 
vulnerability, and there is a_ painful 
awareness of the gallery—if there had 
been no audience the overpadded gloves 
could have been discarded, and there 
might have been less wit and more 
discussion of serious differences. 

Mr. Hutchins has grown wary and 
cautious—and as a result he has become 
more relevant to the American problem. 
The young college president who declared 
“education of the whole man” to be the 
“most meaningless phrase in American 
education” when his own faculty on 
the Midway used it as the core of the 
faculty’s response to the president’s 
appeal for “sheer cultivation of intel- 
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lectual virtues,” now stresses the sig- 
nificance to all educational discussion of 
a “continuing conception of human 
nature,” including the recognition of 
man as “a moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual being;” although he still stresses 
“intellectual” development as the pri- 
mary responsibility of education—which 
may be valid enough if we consider his 
exclusive concern with the college or 
university level. There is no argument 
at all when he retreats to the statement 
that an education that fails to promote 
intellectual development “is not an 
education at all.” 

We can probably all agree that educa- 
tion should not “relieve” the family 
and the church of their responsibilities, 
but what do we do—given Mr. Hutchins’ 
present definition of the whole man—if 
the fact should be that a very large 
number of our young people are no 
longer influenced by the family or the 
church, whatever the desire of the 
parents or of these social agencies them- 
selves might be? Is it Mr. Hutchins’ 
experience that faculties undertake these 
new responsibilities on their own initia- 
tive? Or is it, rather, a response of 
education to a persistent pressure from 
the community, which is unable to 
influence “the family” or “the church” 
as directly as it can the “educational 
establishment”? If we take Mr. Hutchins’ 
present view of the “nature of man,” can 
we deny the validity of the appeal? 

Mr. Hutchins’ argument that it is a 
delusion to emphasize “the mere spread 
of universal education without regard to 
what goes on in the schools”’ is valid—and 
there can be complete agreement with his 
criticism of excessive concern for current 
events or the more spurious “ vocational” 
programs that now flourish all over the 
land. But is he not aiding the enemy 
when he refuses to allow for the relation 
of his “principles” and “ideas” (or 


“absolutes”) to the experience of the 
young people themselves? Hutchins has 
earned the right to stress the nefarious 
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influence of the mass media of com- 
munication in the formation of American 
youth, but, if education “to think for 
yourself” is to be a corrective of these 
formative influences, must it not directly 
relate its teaching to the contemporary 
experience? If it does not do so, will it 
not expose itself to the social influences 
that undermined the medieval university 
and the education of the Weimar Republic, 
as Dean Benjamin so rightly insists? 
Dean Benjamin’s references to “democ- 
racy” in connection with “education” 
puzzle me a bit. In one place I find him 
in agreement with Mr. Hutchins that 
public opinion must not have “our 
co-operation” if “the majority in Osceola 
or Dead Coon Hollow” want the wrong 
things, but elsewhere he states in unquali- 
fied, if resigned, words that educational 
goals in a democracy must be defined 
by “the people.” Isn’t part of the 
difficulty here an uncritical acceptance 
of the current American habit of describing 
our society as “democratic”? Shouldn’t 
educators like Hutchins and Benjamin— 
who are deeply concerned with “freedom” 
and the individual’s capacity to “think 
for himself’—be more mindful of the 
historic fact that America is not a 
democracy but a “ Bill of Rights republic,” 
of which the essential characteristic is 
precisely that, in the protection of all the 
crucial freedoms, our Constitution begins 
with the provision that there shall be no 
legislation, that is to say, no majority 
control? Our democracy is limited— 
limited by conscience and by law. There 
are certain basic freedoms—individual 
rights—which we have from the beginning 
placed beyond the control of democratic 
majorities. If we kept our eyes clearly 
focused on that principle, we would be 
able to cope more effectively with the 
unavoidable tension that must always be 
inherent in a professional responsibility 
for the development of individuals who 
are “able to think for themselves.” In 
this context Dean Benjamin’s citation of 
[Continued on page 57] 
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General Advising at 
Alfred University’ 


Five years ago the president of 
Alfred University appointed a per- 
sonnel committee whose job was 
twofold—to examine the existing per- 
sonnel program’ with particular 
reference to freshman and sophomore 
advising, and to recommend, after 
its study, changes and additions in 
that advising as they seemed desirable 
and practicable for Alfred. The com- 
mittee, though relatively small, was 
representative, consisting as it did 
of nine members of the faculty, the 
dean of liberal arts, the director of 
admissions, the registrar, the dean 
of the graduate school, and the two 
personnel deans, who acted as 
co-chairmen. 

Its labors eventuated in a plan 
which in May, 1947, was accepted 
by the faculty. Its objective was to 
set up where necessary, and to 
strengthen where already established, 
those orderly procedures which in 
freshman and sophomore advising 
give visible form and_ progressive 
depth to the concern that a university 
has in giving the student the materials 
with which he can make choices in 
line with the best that our civilization 
has said, or thought, or done. That, 
I take it, is what we mean when we 
talk about student counseling and 
student development. 

The report advocated establishing 


1Reported by Elizabeth Geen, Dean, Goucher 
College, who was formerly Dean of Women at 
Alfred University. 
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a personnel office; a testing bureau, 


under the direction of a personnel 
office, which would administer general 
and special tests; a course in remedial 
reading; a pre-registration afternoon 
to provide more time for upper-class 
program advising than September 
registration allows; changes in the 
advisory system so as to ensure 
adequate time for the advising and 
for the education of the advisers; 
and orientation courses for both 
freshman men and women which 
would orient in three broad general 
areas—in tradition and history of 
the University, in effective methods 
of study and note-taking, and in 
general conduct. 

The University has gone far toward 
a substantial realization of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. It 
has established a personnel office, a 
strengthened program of freshman 
and sophomore advising, a remedial- 
reading course, and orientation courses 
which are groping toward a content 
that is congruent with the genuine 
needs of the Freshmen, especially 
during the first six to eight weeks 
of their residence in the college. 

The Personnel Office is first and 
foremost a service office for offices 
and persons working in some admin- 
istrative capacity with students. Its 
relations are closest, naturally, with 
the personnel deans and the freshman 
and sophomore advisers, but it serves 
with equal zeal the admissions office, 
the registrar, and the academic deans. 
It makes available to all the faculty 
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in succinct form and in a central 
place all of the personnel material 
it has gathered together for each 
student; it assembles statistical data 
that will have a functional bearing 
on the advising task; it disseminates 
such data and personnel material 
to the advisers of freshman and 
sophomore students and to the faculty 
generally. Co-ordinate with the third 
duty is the necessity of translating 
the statistical data into readily under- 
standable forms. 

An office which necessarily deals 
with records and statistics has «on- 
stantly to be on guard against an 
insidious disease which might be 
called ‘“‘recorditis.” The supreme 
victim of the disease undoubtedly 
was the Cumaean sibyl whom Aeneus 
visited. It may be remembered that 
she wrote the fates of all on leaves 
that she then filed in beautiful order; 
but as the door of her cave opened, 
all the leaves fluttered in the air 
and were scattered forever. The 
sibyl sat so immersed in her writing 
that she neither looked up nor cared 
about the fate of her records. Such 
paper work the office staff resolutely 
eliminates, examining assiduously each 
statistical project or record before 
it is adopted. Mr. Watson of I.B.M. 
fame has had thousands of signs 
inscribed with the monitory word 
Think facing his employees on every 


side. The sign we would have for 
the personnel office would read 
“Think. Is it useful?” 


The Personnel Office partakes, as 
it were, in the faith and philosophy 
underlying general faculty advising. 
That should be labeled a humanist 
faith to distinguish it from the kind 
that commits its advising to the 
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office of a specialist who has been 
trained in the techniques of counseling 
and advising and who does nothing 
else. To those who established the 
system now in effect a_ specialist 
system is anathema since, instead of 
spreading advising through the fac- 
ulty, it dams up counseling authority 
in a few and encourages the pernicious 
idea that counseling is a mysterious 
business into which only the tech- 
nically trained may enter. This is 
not to say that the advising structure 
does not need or want specialized 
knowledges offered by the doctor, 
the psychologist, the psychiatrist, 
the statistician; it needs all that it 
can get to educate not only the 
advisers but also the entire faculty. 

Good counseling is, of course, a 
matter of techniques and specialized 
knowledge, but it is first and foremost 
a matter of maturity, of a deep, 
genuine, and loving desire to help 
people, and of a healthy, wide toler- 
ance that has hammered out an 
ethical will under the stress of experi- 
ence. Such attainments are open to 
all. To seek them constantly is the 
chief business of all men, but impera- 
tive business for teachers in a small 
liberal-arts college. The specialist 
way is the easy way because it 
does not exact time from the class- 
room teacher over and beyond that 
which he would ordinarily give to 
his teaching. But because Alfred 
has chosen the humanist’s way, we 
have a personnel office which removes 
from the general adviser the burden 
of onerous detail connected with the 
advising task. That is why it has 
devised helpful aids such as the 
nomograph and a_ handbook for 
advising. 
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What was said in the report to 
the faculty four and a half years ago 
can be repeated. 


By no stretch of the imagination do we 
believe that the faculty members chosen 
for the job of advising will do all the 
advising; that is neither desirable nor 
probable. It is by drawing in, edu- 
cating, and interesting the entire faculty 
that we can accomplish really fruitful 
counseling and individualized education. 
A college or a university should be a 
seamless web woven by the wholehearted 
and devoted efforts of a// the college— 
faculty and students alike. 


What has the Personnel Office 
done to help achieve that “seamless 
web”? First of all, it has established 
a collection of students’ personnel 
folders available to every member 
of the faculty. Each folder always 
contains an unofficial copy of the 
high-school marks of a student, so 
arranged that anyone can see at a 
glance how they are clustered around 
the 4, B, C poles; appraisals of his 
character that have come in from 
high-school authorities and friends; 
the part of his application for admis- 
sion that goes to the _ personnel 
deans; test results; vocational experi- 
ences; sometimes a ‘photograph; copies 
of correspondence with him. Usually 
such papers, if carefully studied, 
give an idea of the student’s character. 

It is in connection with the work 
of the freshman and sophomore advis- 
ing that the Personnel Office does 
some of its most detailed and tedious 
work—work, however, that is of 
tremendous value in the advising 
system. It assigns the Freshmen 
to advisers after classes in the fall 
have started, basing the assignment 
on the enrollment of each advisee 
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in one of the classes of his or her 
adviser and as far as possible on 
a congruence of interests. From our 
experience we believe that the class- 
room relationship is the most impor- 
tant factor to be considered in the 
assignment of students to advisers. 
In 1948, assignments of entering 
Freshmen to faculty advisers were 
made in the summer on the basis of 
expressed major interests. At the 
end of that academic year, the 
advisers, on the basis of a comparison 
of the relationship established with 
advisees whom they did and did 
not have in classes, felt that the 
advising conferences with students 
they knew through class work were 
greatly superior. Accordingly, the 
1949 assignments were made after 
college had started as soon as class 
lists were available. The new basis 
of assignment has reacted favorably 
on the advising system generally— 
on the periodic group meetings of 
the advisers as well as on the advisers’ 
conferences with their advisees. Ad- 
vising at registration is done by the 
same group of advisers. Then there 
is the additional job of making 
out appointments for the three or 
four regularly scheduled advising con- 
ferences. That means matching the 
programs of some 350 students with 
those of their advisers so that the 
appointments will fit the free time 
of both. All this means the most 
tedious kind of work, but it also 
means, if the scheduling is done 
properly, that the adviser has nothing 
to do but counsel with his advisees. 
Most important of all, it means that 
the counseling days proceed harmoni- 
ously to the maximum benefit of all. 

Under the category of timesaving 
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devices should be listed various 
forms the Personnel Office has devel- 
oped. Among these are the so-called 
data and personal sheets, the “Hand- 
book for Faculty Advisers,” and the 
nomograph tor prediction of first-year 
indexes. The data sheet, which 
originates in the Personnel Office, 
serves several purposes. It focuses 
attention on the scholastic record 
of the student, serves as a cumulative 
record of advisers’ conferences and 
impressions, and is also the means 
by which the student progresses in 
a systematic way from the general 
or freshman-sophomore adviser to 
the major adviser. The recommenda- 
tion and the screening of candidates 
for admission to major departments 
take place at a time preceding the 
pre-registration advising day in May. 

The personal sheet is kept in the 
Personnel Office as a reference sheet 
inclusive of both personal and scho- 
lastic data. Its most valuable feature 
is the arrangement of high-school 
marks around the 4, B, C letter 
series, so that at a glance the student’s 
past achievement can be character- 
ized as sporadic, steady, good, or 
indifferent. 

The “Handbook for Faculty Ad- 
visers” is an extremely useful guide 
which draws together information 
that is otherwise fugitive or scattered 
in various college or university publi- 
cations. Its most valuable feature 
is undoubtedly the orderly listing 
by the heads of major departments 
not only of required courses but also 
of suggested supplementary courses 
in other departments. 

One of the greatest aids to the 
advisers is the nomograph for the 
prediction of first-year indexes worked 
out conjointly by the Personnel Office 
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and an extraordinarily helpful and 
interested member of the mathematics 
department. The nomograph, math- 
ematically speaking, operates like a 
slide rule, though in relation to only 
one specific formula; instead of sliding 
the scales, it uses straight-line con- 
nection. The mathematical formula 
by. which the Alfred nomograph 
operates was derived from a study 
of the multiple correlations of four 
factors: high-school intelligence-quo- 
tient scores, the first-year cumulative 
indexes, gross scores of the American 
Council on Education — scholastic- 
aptitude tests, and the averages of 
five Regents marks (in a foreign 
language, fourth-year English, a social 
science, mathematics, and a natural 
science). From the study of the 
mathematical correlations came the 
formula 

Estimated Index=(6.48 XH.S. average +4.05X 

1.Q.+.74XA.C.E.)—960 

of which the Alfred nomograph is a 
visual translation. It has been in 
use for two years and the check 
of its accuracy in the case of two 
hundred students in the class of 
1952 yielded an amazingly high cor- 
relation. The nomograph serves a 
double purpose in that it gives us 
not only the predicted index but also 
a profile of the student’s work, since 
it charts the American Council on 
Education score, the intelligence quo- 
tient, and the average of the five 
high-school Regents marks. One of 
the chief virtues of the nomograph 
is the feeling of relative security 
of judgment it gives to the adviser 
in his early conferences with his 
advisees. While the predicted index 
cannot be accepted as a fiat from 
on high, at least it is a focused 
comment on the future in terms of a 
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known past, and that in comfortable 
round figures. 

The spring pre-registration after- 
noon which the Personnel Office 
organized, and for which it takes 
almost complete responsibility, is an 
integral part of the advisory system. 
The preparations tor it range from 
the preparation of a tentative fall 
schedule (made by the Personnel 
Office under the direction of the 
registrar) to the issuing of appoint- 
ment cards for the individual appoint- 
ments with both the general and the 
major advisers. The gains from pre- 
registration are obvious: advance 
class-distribution figures, early infor- 
mation about conflicts in schedules, 
adequate time for program advising. 
The Personnel Office, in addition 
to preparing for pre-registration, 
compiles and disseminates informa- 
tion about the results. It sends, 
for instance, notice to the heads of 
departments of registration in all 
classes in their departments. 

In an attempt to assess the value 
of the pre-registration afternoon, the 
Personnel Office in 1950 checked the 
pre-registration schedules of 216 stu- 
dents against their fall schedules to 
discover the extent of change in 
schedules. It was discovered that 
34 per cent made no changes at all 
in their programs in September, 22 
per cent a change in one subject, 
24 per cent changes in two subjects, 
and 20 per cent in more than two 
subjects. No one made a complete 
change. The percentage of change 
can be made smaller, we _ believe, 
by an increasing appreciation of the 
values implicit in pre-registration. 

To give the program at Alfred 
greater meaning, three fields should 
be more extensively cultivated. Specif- 
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ically, they are an increased educa- 
tional program focused on successful 
techniques in advising, an enlarged 
functional testing program supple- 
mentary to the advising system, 
and a systematic elucidation through 
guest speakers, career days, and so 
on, of the educational and vocational 
opportunities implicit in the various 
major fields. Of course, participation 
in such a program calls for additional 
gifts of precious time from the 
advisers—time which will be more 
freely given as the advisers feel 
that they are fellow workers in an 
orderly system. Through such an 
office, outward and visible matters 
can nourish an inward esprit de corps. 


A Course in Reading and 
Study Skills’ 


An increasing number of colleges 
and universities are finding it neces- 
sary to provide courses in reading 
and study skills designed to aid 
students who are unable to cope with 
the reading requirements or the study 
demanded on the college level. Syra- 
cuse University has had such a 
program for many years. Prior to 
1948 this course was called Academic 
Methods. It enrolled college students 
who found themselves in academic 
difficulties and tried through re- 
training and advisement to help them. 
The course was run on a non-credit 
basis and was attended for the most 
part by volunteers. In September, 
1948, the course name was changed 
to Improvement of Learning, and 
two hours of academic credit was 
granted to students who took the 


1Reported by William D. Sheldon, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Syracuse University. 
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course. During the first year 1,648 
students, Freshmen and upperclass- 
men, were enrolled. 

The classes are now taught by 
graduate students who are studying 
for degrees in education and psychol- 
ogy. These instructors participate 
in a seminar in reading on the college 
level before teaching in the course. 
The basic purpose of the seminar is 
to develop in the instructors as 
complete an understanding as possible 
of the aims and procedures of the 
remedial course. 

The students attending the course 
are drawn from three separate seg- 
ments of the University population. 
In the first and largest group are those 
whose post-entrance examinations 
reveal weaknesses in reading and in 
various content areas. They are 
required to enroll in the course by 
the deans and directors of the various 
colleges and schools. They usually 
attend the course in the first semester 
of their freshman year. Some are 
excused, however, and attend during 
the second semester if their records 
indicate a need for help. The second 
large group is made up of students 
who have been placed on probation 
because of academic deficiencies. 
These students often carry fewer 
courses during the semester they take 
Improvement of Learning. The third 
group of students who attend the 
course is composed of volunteers 
from all four of the undergraduate 
classes who want to improve their 
already adequate scholastic status. 

In addition to attending classes 
three times a week for a semester, 
each student meets with his instructor 
for individual counseling sessions. 
Each section is organized on the 
basis of general and specific needs 
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of the students enrolled. A general 
diagnosis of all students based on 
the results of a series of tests precedes 
most of the activity of the class. 
The Ohio State Psychological Exam- 
ination is used to assess the ability 
of each student, and the results of 
this examination, taken on entrance 
to the University, are available to 
the instructor. Scholastic achieve- 
ment is also appraised at entrance 
through the Cooperative Test Battery, 
which includes tests of mathematics, 
science, and social studies. Reading 
is surveyed by the Cooperative Read- 
ing Test and the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test. The study skills of the student 
are assessed by the Syracuse Univer- 
sity Reading and Study Skills Inven- 
tory. From a study of these general 
diagnostic instruments, the student 
and teacher gain an understanding 
of the student’s status, his potential 
ability, and the areas in which the 
greatest effort must be made to 
compensate for or to eliminate his 
inadequacies. In many _ instances, 
however, it has been found that 
these measures fail to reveal areas 
of inadequacy which handicap the 
student. If the instructor and the 
student are dissatisfied with the 
general diagnosis, a more individual 
diagnostic program is set up.? 

In general, the major survey is 
completed within the first two weeks 
of the course. On the basis of its 
results the class proceeds to tackle 
the problems of general and specific 
importance. The individual diagno- 
sis, however, often takes a whole 
semester. It sometimes leads to indi- 
vidual tutoring of those drastically 


2The method of diagnosis and counseling has 
been fully described in the writer’s doctoral disserta- 
tion, entitled “A Study of College Students with 
Academic Difficulties,” Syracuse University (1948). 
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handicapped in reading and study 
skills, to therapeutic counseling, or to 
vocational counseling for students 
who are handicapped in academic or 
vocational areas by emotional or 
personality disturbances. The therapy 
needed is often given concomitantly 
with the reading and _ study-skills 
course. Sometimes, however, the 
course work is suspended and therapy 
substituted. 

Reading, as a major activity of 
study and also as a more or less 
acceptable approach to the group’s 
problem, receives first attention. An 
attempt is made to give each student 
an approach to reading in general 
as well as a view of specific areas 
of difficulty. 

Because rate offers dramatic and 
rapid changes in basic performance 
and therefore presents convincing 
evidence to a student that something 
can be done to aid him, exercises 
and instruction aimed at the improve- 
ment of reading rate precede other 
instruction. The flexible rate of a 
skilled reader is demonstrated by 
showing that the rate is adjusted 
to the reader’s purpose, his method 
of obtaining data, and the difficulty 
of the material. 

Each student keeps rate and com- 
prehension charts of his daily achieve- 
ment in these areas, for it is believed 
that rate can be important only 
when comprehension is achieved 
through it. A variety of series of 
reading units has been constructed 
for this purpose. One series has 
units of popular and _ interesting 
material written on an eleventh- to 
twelfth-grade level of difficulty. Other 
units are very short and aimed at 
high-speed reading. They are written 
on a seventh- to eighth-grade level, 
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and the comprehension is usually 
measured by having the student 
summarize what was read, make a 
new title for it, or outline it in brief. 

Other units are presented which 
have difficult material concerned with 
complex and little-known matters. 
These require careful reading, for 
comprehension is the major considera- 
tion. Other units deal with specific 
subject-matter areas such as_ the 
natural and physical sciences, the 
social sciences, and literature. 

Many varied techniques are used 
and some help is given to the student. 
None of them has seemed appropriate 
or sufficient when used alone. The re- 
lated learning skills of concentration, 
reference, reviewing, time scheduling, 
taking of examinations, presentation 
of written assignments, note-taking, 
organization, and memorization are 
discussed, and certain useful lessons 
and exercises in each of these skills 
aid in giving the student a greater 
mastery in a weak area. 

Students in this program develop 
a close and sympathetic understand- 
ing of their instructors and _ their 
fellows. Many of them come out 
of the course with new confidence 
and a better attitude toward college. 
A description of their actual state- 
ments concerning this course is found 
in a study made by Sheldon and 
Landsman. Whether the classes are 
conducted non-directively in a student- 
centered manner or in a slightly 
more traditional fashion, the emphasis 
on the student’s needs and individual 
differences has definite values for the 
academic and personal adjustment 
of the student. 

3Sheldon, W. D. and Landsman, Theodore “ In- 


vestigation of Nondirective Group Therapy with 
Students in Academic Difficulty,” Journa/ of Con- 
sulting Psychology, X1V (June, 1950), pp. 210-15. 
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Teacher Education 


Air Force Style’ 


There is a well-known saying that 
an army moves on its stomach. 
Any military officer will add that 
it also moves on its orders. To these 
observations may be added a third. 
A modernized military organization 
moves on its specialties. This fact 
is the key to understanding and 
interpretation of the educational func- 
tions and activities of the United 
States Air Force. 

The Air R.O.T.C. Instructors School 
conducted at the University of Ala- 
bama during the summer of 1948, a 
specialist school, was actually a com- 
bination of teaching and going to 
school. It was a special school for 
a selected group of Air Force officers 
being readied for assignment as Air 
R.O.T.C. instructors. Briefly put, 
its function was indoctrination in 
“how to teach in college.” 

The staff, which was not drawn 
from the faculty of the university, 
represented a wide range of educa- 
tional background and experience. 
Of the nineteen staff members, twelve 
were drawn from college and univer- 
sity faculties, five were public-school 
superintendents or principals, one 
came from a state department of 
education, and one was president 
emeritus of a teachers’ college. The 
staff was composed primarily of speech 
and education specialists, though 
sociology and psychology were also 
represented. Only a small minority 
of the staff had had experience in 
military service. 

The Air R.O.T.C. Instructors School 
was held June 28 through July 23. 
The instructional staff was brought 


1Reported by Harold R. Bottrell, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Houston. 
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together on June 21 for a week of 
orientation and preparation. The 173 
Air Force officers attending the school 
were a selected group screened from 
over three hundred applications. As 
officers, all of them had had instruc- 
tional experience in their military 
occupational specialties. Over 50 per 
cent had had two or more years of 
college work before their education 
was interrupted for military service. 
A small percentage had had civilian 
teaching experience. Nearly all had 
served extensive terms of duty over- 
seas in combat areas. Their average 
age was twenty-eight to thirty. All 
of them were career men in the 
U.S.A.F. Thus, these Air Force offi- 
cers brought to the school a wealth 
of training and experience, which 
they now proposed to direct toward 
a career in college and university 
teaching. 

The instructional staff stood, in 
this situation, as translating agents 
between these prospective college 
teachers and the colleges and univer- 
sities in which they were to work. 
They functioned, in this wise, as 
senior instructors and senior col- 
leagues. The primary responsibility 
of the staff was for methods of 
teaching. Its responsibilities may be 
indicated by citing the statement 
appearing on the records of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama: 


Class and laboratory work in principles 
of teaching, psychology of learning, 
planning of instruction, use of instruc- 
tional aids, principles of evaluation, 
techniques of lecture and discussion; 
practice-teaching situations for each stu- 
dent. Organized for Air Force Personnel. 
Eighty-three 50 minute classes, plus 20 


2An additional 24 officers under instructor-duty 
assignment to Air Tactical Command School and 
Air Special Staff School, 12 from each, attended. 
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or more hours of group and individual 
conferences. 

In focus, then, the mission of the 
school was to provide, through 
practice-teaching and critical evalua- 
tive discussion, an effective working 
level of educational understanding 
and teaching competence. A natural 
corollary of this mission was to 
motivate improvement by a sharp- 
ened and directed desire to continue 
professional growth and development 
on the job. 

Maximum class size was twelve 
students. Classes met four hours 
each morning, five days a week. 
Conferences were held during the 
afternoon. The workshop and group- 
conference approach was character- 
istic of the program. 

A minimum of six practice-teaching 
experiences was provided each stu- 
dent instructor, composed of typi- 
cal teaching-learning situations they 
would soon find themselves actually 
facing. The class itself constituted 
the practice-teaching situation, adapt- 
ing itself to the situation defined by 
each student instructor. To a con- 
siderable extent, therefore, these stu- 
dent instructors were enabled to 
experience both ends of the teaching- 
learning process. 

The general pattern was a rotating 
three-phase cycle from area to area 
of the curriculum: first, staff intro- 
duction of materials, methods, and 
problems; second, student practice 
teaching; and third, critical appraisal 
of methods employed and principles 
involved. The interrelationships be- 
tween content and methods and 
between theory and practice were 
clearly observable. Evaluation was 
in continuous operation. 

Laboratory and conference periods 
were provided for assistance in plan- 
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ning units of instruction and the prep- 
aration of practice-teaching assign- 
ments selected by the student. Both 
student and senior-instructor evalua- 
tion was made in connection with each 
practice-teaching experience. Profiles 
derived from composite student ratings 
illuminated strengths and weaknesses 
in planning and in teaching methods. 
Attention was given to means by 
which teaching effectiveness and learn- 
ing outcomes can be evaluated through 
preparation of sample tests, examina- 
tions, and problem-situations. The 
purposes of these student instructors 
were clear and their interests sharp 
and keen. Consequently, great empha- 
sis was placed on identifying needs 
and on gauging progress in growth 
and improvement. 

Staff members proceeded in differ- 
ent ways toward achieving the ends 
indicated, depending largely upon 
their own particular fields of interest 
and specialization. All of them were 
concerned about the effectiveness of 
communication and stressed the rela- 
tionships between planning, prepara- 
tion, and presentation. General use 
was made of the recording-playback 
technique in communication improve- 
ment. Though most of the staff 
was relatively unacquainted with the 
materials and methods of military 
instruction, a conscious attempt was 
consistently made to incorporate those 
materials and to adapt those methods 
on a civilian basis. A general empha- 
sis was given to the “psychological” 
approach as contrasted with the 
“logical” approach as applied to the 
teaching-learning process. 

Perhaps not enough attention was 
given to the human-relations factors 
in the personal and_ professional 
growth of teachers and in the teaching 
process in operation. The small size 
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of the classes was made to order 
for group procedures. The writer 
found it possible to incorporate in 
the curriculum of his section a number 
of activities and experiences of this 
type. Through these activities ran 
a fourfold intent: first, to create 
awareness of social situations and 
to build up ability to analyze them, 
utilize them, and create them; second, 
to aid these prospective college teach- 
ers in establishing connections between 
their previous and present experiences 
and college situations and experiences; 
third, to establish in their own 
experience a recognition that as 
teachers and as officers they deal 
with persons in groups; fourth, to 
help them realize the consciousness 
of purpose and the propelling power 
engendered by arriving at standards 
of value and practical decisions that 
are rooted in clarified group under- 
standing and acceptance—to realize 
that personal opportunity and social 
responsibility are joined together, 
desirably so. 

The Air Force is interested in the 
citizen-soldier. The Air R.O.T.C. 
program is intended to be an educa- 
tion in citizenship as well as an educa- 
tion in air defense. It was, therefore, 
considered both appropriate and valid 
to make the group process operative 
in Air R.O.T.C. instruction. Further- 
more, its use in this _ particular 
situation afforded opportunities for 
substantial achievement in personal 
development and in social security. 
Its immediate utility in terms of the 
level and quality of practice-teaching 
performance and professional mutual 
aid was an important supporting 
consideration taken into account. 

No one associated with this project 
in teacher education anticipated that 
a finished job of preparation could 
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be done in view of the time allotted 
and the magnitude of the undertaking. 
Therefore, the stimulation of a desire 
for further development may well 
be the most important outcome 
attained. 

The high level of motivation, com- 
bined with the factors of concentra- 
tion and frequent firsthand experience, 
resulted in accelerated rates of prog- 
ress toward substantial teaching com- 
petency. For those officers who had 
had experience in teaching, the school 
served effectively as a refresher course. 
For others it provided a laboratory 
in which teaching proficiency assumed 
definition, and substantial progress 
was begun in that direction. At the 
very least, these men came to see 
the utility of the axiom: Plan your 
work; work your plan. 

Experience with a variety of 
teaching-learning situations and meth- 
ods, in combination with principles 
derived from observation, demonstra- 
tion, and application, should ensure 
considered selection of methods appro- 
priate to objectives and materials. 
This is particularly true in view of 
the capacity for self-criticism evoked 
in most of the men. Not the least 
significant of observable outcomes 
was the increase in self-confidence 
and social security acquired during 
the course of the school. 

The employment of a civilian 
instructional staff and operation of 
the school in a civilian institution of 
higher education led to two outcomes 
of note. First, the staff became 
aware of the materials and methods of 
military instruction, and their work 
in civilian institutions will be changed. 
Second, the student instructors were 
made aware of civilian points of view 
and acquired some acquaintance with 

[Continued on page 58| 
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Further Progress 
at Ohio State University 
N EDITORIAL in last month’s 
Journal discussed at some 
length the development and 
significance of the recent controversy 
about academic freedom at Ohio State 
University. It carried the narrative 
through the second meeting of the 
special committee of the Faculty 
Council with the Board of Trustees, 
and stated that a third meeting was 
to be held at which it was hoped a 
solution would be found. 
This meeting was held on December 
10; at its close the chairman of the 
Board released a new “interpreta- 


tion” of the speaker-screening rule 
which, with certain reservations, 
restores to faculty members the 


responsibility for selecting speakers. 
Part I of the “interpretation” pro- 
vides that 

the responsibility for initiating an invita- 
tion to an individual to speak on the 
campus or under University auspices and 
the determination of the fitness of such 
an individual to speak under such circum- 
stances is now and has always been 
primarily a faculty responsibility subject 
to University administrative procedures. 
If a faculty member proposes to have 
someone speak on the campus or under 
University auspices and there exists a 
doubt as measured by generally accepted 
standards as to whether the proposed 
action would be in the best and over-all 
interest of the University, appropriate 
action through channels shall be initiated 
by the faculty member concerned. 


Academic Freedom at Ohio State Uni- 
versity,” XXII (December, 1951), pp. 493-98. 
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In case there is doubt, the faculty 
member is to consult with his col- 
leagues and see that the matter is 
referred through the department 
chairman and dean to the President’s 
Office “for advice and action.” 

Part II of the “interpretation “ 
provides for the creation of a standing 
Committee on Evaluation consisting 
of the President, the three vice- 
presidents, and five faculty members 
elected by the Faculty Council. 


The purpose of the committee shall be 
to evaluate the functioning of the afore- 
said policy ..., to ascertain whether 
adequate opportunities are being pro- 
vided for full expression of the different 
points of view, and whether the Nation, 
the State and the University are being 
properly served in University public 
discussion and to make suggestions and 
recommendations concerning the carrying 
out of the stated policy. 


Part III, entitled “Principles,” 
comprises two paragraphs. The first 
is a forceful statement on academic 
freedom. It professes “steadfast ad- 
herence to the principles of free 
discussion and investigation, with 
equal responsibility ” and “unqualified 
dedication to our traditional freedoms 
and the preservation of the moral 
and intellectual integrity of the 
teacher.” It holds “inviolate the 
right of a teacher to discuss fully and 
freely all aspects of his subject, 
observing that honesty and objec- 
tivity must always be cardinal prin- 
ciples 1 in teaching, and that one who 
is not free in conscience has neither the 
right to teach nor to speak.” 








EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
The second paragraph of Part III 


is an interpretation of the term 
“generally accepted standards” used 
in Part I. It reads: 


That judgments as to what constitute 
“generally accepted standards” will vary 
with the times and places and, without 
attempting to define or limit the phrase, 
there is general agreement that those 
who are subversives or those who are 
allied to them in purpose or action or 
those whose views do not contribute to 
the University’s educational program are 
not acceptable as speakers. 


The Faculty Council, at its regular 
meeting on December 11, expressed its 
“essential agreement with the Board’s 
policy with respect to the responsi- 
bility of the Faculty for the selection 
of speakers.” 

It is clear that this new “‘interpre- 
tation” goes a long way toward the 
restoration of proper faculty respon- 
sibility. The statement places pri- 
mary responsibility for the selection 
of speakers on the faculty member 
and calls for consultation with admin- 
istrative officers only when there is a 
doubt ‘“‘as measured by generally 
accepted standards” whether the 
appearance of a speaker “would be 
in the best and over-all interest of the 
University.” This is in line with 
traditional practice. In other words, 
we are pretty much back where we 
were before the “Rugg incident,” 
except that the policy is now expressed 
in writing rather than being a con- 
stituent of an unwritten tradition—a 
change that involves both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 

Certainly, the new statement con- 
tains expressions, particularly in the 
last paragraph, that could be so 
interpreted as to limit seriously the 
rights of faculty members. There 
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are, however, two reasons for hoping 
that this will not be the case. The 
first is the establishment of the joint 
faculty-administration committee to 
study continually the operation of the 
speaker-selection policy. The activity 
of this committee should be a powerful 
deterrent to abuses. 

The second reason for optimism is 
the belief that both faculty members 
and Board members have learned 
from their experiences under the 
speaker-screening rule of September 4. 
The former have learned that when 
they stand firm and united in defense 
of a principle, they have a great deal 
of influence. They have also had 
occasion to reflect again on the well- 
established principle that every right, 
including the right to select speakers, 
carries a corresponding responsibility. 
Members of the Board, on the other 
hand, must have learned the danger 
of yielding to intemperate criticism 
on the part of a small but vocal 
minority and the unwisdom of inter- 
fering with the normal operation of 
the University without thorough 
study of the problems involved and 
full consultation with the faculty. 
These considerations, more than the 
wording of the new “interpretation,” 
are grounds for belief that the Uni- 
versity is now in a stronger position 
with respect to academic freedom and 
faculty responsibility than it was 
before the “Rugg incident.” 


Our Duty in Difficult Times 


OT for a long time has the 
freedom of colleges and uni- 
versities been under so deter- 
mined and widespread attack as it is 
today. The reasons for this are 
obvious enough. The free world in 
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general and this nation in particular 
are confronted with a ruthless imperi- 
alism that stops at nothing to gain its 
ends. One of the most effective 
agents of this imperialism is the 
Communist Party, which has infil- 
trated many labor unions and other 
It is not a legitimate political 
party but a criminal conspiracy. It 
is small in numbers but, because of its 
iron discipline and its fanatical devo- 
tion to the Soviet Union, it is capable 


' of doing great harm, particularly in a 


time of cold or hot war. Moreover, 
it has shown great skill in establishing 
“fronts” that are supported by its 
dupes. 

Under such circumstances a ten- 
dency to strengthen and enforce more 
stringently laws against sabotage, 
espionage, and sedition is natural. 
It is very difficult to maintain reason- 
able freedom of speech; the freedom 
of colleges and universities is a 
special object of attack. These institu- 
tions are under suspicion by many 
well-intentioned citizens as hotbeds 
of Communistic and other subversive 
activity. 

The central activity of colleges and 


universities is the development and 


testing of ideas. Inevitably, many 
ideas inconsistent with those held by 
various groups of citizens come under 
examination. Hence, it is easy to 
understand why these institutions are 


' particularly liable to attack in times 


of difficulty and danger. If they are 
not attacked vigorously in such times, 
it is pretty sure that they are not 
doing their duty. 

What are the duties of colleges 
and universities under these circum- 
stances? In the first place, they 
must hold fast to their major objective 
of teaching their students to think 
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critically. Since we learn to think 
by thinking, practice in the critical 
examination of ideas, including the 
highly controversial ones, is the very 
core of the learning process. If 
universities recognize this and act 
accordingly, they are certain to be 
misunderstood and unjustly criticized. 
But they dare not neglect this, their 
central duty, which is even more 
important now than in less strenuous 
times. 

In the second place, members of 
colleges and universities must use 
extra care in fulfilling their obligation 
to educate rather than to indoc- 
trinate—that is, to examine ideas in 
a truly liberal, objective spirit. Pro- 
fessors are frequently—and sometimes 
justly—charged with being propa- 
gandists rather than educators. It is 
particularly important that they avoid 
giving any basis for such a charge at 
this time. This does not mean that 
the professor should conceal from his 
class his own views on questions under 
discussion; frequently he needs to 
state those views vigorously. The 
important thing is that he state them 
as a contribution to the discussion 
and as a means of promoting the 
thinking process rather than for the 
purpose of making converts. 

In the third place, faculty members 
should avoid using an_ excessive 
amount of time and energy on matters 
that do not constitute real limitations 
of academic freedom. The best exam- 
ple here is the imposition of a loyalty 
oath. Such an oath is useless as a 
means of detecting Communists or 
inhibiting subversive activity and is 
at the same time objectionable to 
honorable men. But it does not 
constitute a violation of academic 

[Continued on page 58] 
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Profitable Reading 


Tue Co.i.tece Boarp: Its First Firry 
Years, by Claude M. Fuess. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1950. vii+222 pp. $2.75. 

Mr. Fuess is an experienced historian, 
with keen perception, a crisp style, and 
good humor, who was actively engaged 
in the work of the College Entrance 
Examination Board for thirty of its 
“first fifty years.” Thus he was able to 
make “what seemed at first like rather 
a dull task’”’ become instead “‘a pleasant 
excursion into the past,” to borrow 
phrasing from his own preface (page vi). 

Faithfully, Mr. Fuess marks the Board’s 
growth from an organization of twelve 
eastern colleges in 1900 to over a hundred 
colleges across the country in I950, by 
which time it was testing more than 
seventy-five thousand college candidates 
a year and was operating on an annual 
budget of over a quarter of a million 
dollars. Finally, after distinguished serv- 
ice in the Second World War, came the 
merger with other agencies to form the 
Educational Testing Service, an agree- 
ment made with “motives entirely 
altruistic” (page 188). 

Some of the 207 pages strain under the 
burden of names loaded on them for the 
record. Many of the persons who made 
the history of the College Board, how- 
ever, appear as very human beings: 
founder Nicholas Murray Butler, “inde- 
fatigable, ubiquitous, and aggressive” 
(page 12), Thomas Scott Fiske, who 
“moved slowly and impressively through 
any assemblage and confronted crisis 
with nonchalant ease ... ” (page 55), 
Charles William Eliot, Carl Brigham, 
Wilson Farrand, William Allan Neilson, 
Marion Park, Mary E. Woolley, and a 
score of others, diverse in personality, 
temperament, and educational philos- 
ophy, frequently engaged in controversy, 
but all dedicated to similar ideals and 
therefore able to work together with pa- 
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tience and wisdom toward a common goal. 

Those who question the future darkly 
will profit by reading the results achieved 
by these faithful men and women. 
School men who may still suspect the 
College Board of snobbishness or dictator- 
ship will find enlightenment in this 
history. Admissions officers and coun- 
selors of college preparatory students 
will gain from it a perspective on the 
testing movement as a whole and on the 
Board’s part in it. Students of educa- 
tion per se will be interested in learning 
how a testing agency, operating on a 
democratic co-operative basis, can affect 
and be affected by educational trends, 
while exerting a steady force in support 
of high educational standards. 

Dona.p A. E_prIpGE 
Wesleyan University 


Eminently Useful 


PuiLtosopHy oF Epucation, by William 
Heard Kilpatrick. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company, 1951. x+465 pp. $4.75. 
Mr. Kilpatrick is right in regarding 

this as his magnum opus. He purposely 

refrained from making a systematic and 
inclusive statement of his position until 
some time after he retired from formal 
teaching. Also with the sense of detach- 
ment which this has brought, he has 
intended to formulate his philosophy 
and its implications in such a way as to 
make it appealing to a varied audience 
beyond that merely for a textbook. 
The volume is organized in three 
parts: first, “Philosophy of Life”; second, 
“Philosophy of the Educative Process’’; 
and, third, “A Concluding Overview.” 
The first part obviously creates a 
necessary frame in the light of which 

Part II is presented. But I am sure 

that the author would himself agree 

that the elements in a philosophy of 
life which he has here cogently presented 
are less an original contribution than the 
distinctly educational chapters. How- 
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ever, for many who have not been follow- 
ing the efforts in recent years to articulate 
a philosophy of life along the lines of 
the position here set forth, this should 
constitute an admirable summary of the 
humanistic view of the nature of man, 
of culture, of morality, of personality, 
and of democracy itself. In fact, the 
stress throughout upon the indispensable 
role of morality and on the direction of 
education toward character building will 
undoubtedly come as a surprise to many 
who have thought of the Columbia 
outlook at Teachers College as being 
unsparingly relativistic. For the author 
clearly emphasizes that for moral conduct 
to be achieved, three critical steps are 
required—first, to “help one to take the 
necessary care in thinking’; second, to 
“stimulate the doer in his search to do 
his honest best”; and, third, to “spur the 
doer to live up to the best value found.” 
And the conclusion offered as to how the 
doer is to be thus spurred is “that moral 
obligation is validated by the way it 
works when tried as over against the 
observed effects of failure to make it 
work.” In other words, a fundamental 
philosophical premise is that of experi- 
mentalism based on a carefully stated 
definition of the good life, but without 
recourse to any theistic faith. 

The heart of the book, however, 
and its major contribution, is contained 
in Part II. Mr. Kilpatrick’s theory 
of learning has already become familiar 
to his large audience of professional 
educators. But, unhappily, it has had 
less direct influence among those beyond 
the pale of schools of education. And 
it is my conviction that his chapters 
on “A Modern Theory of Learning,” 
“Purpose: Its Place in Life and 
Learning,” and “Coercion and Learning” 
should be required reading for every 
teacher at every level of instruction. 

The central thesis is a comparison 
of the more conventional concept of 
learning with his own theory, which 
the author here elaborates. So prevalent 


in college teaching is the opposed view, 
that it is worth quoting his character- 
ization of it in order to be clear as to 
what he is contending against. His 
characterization of conventional learning 
theory is that 
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. it is primarily a theory for learning from 
books; ... it thus consists typically of 
learning the words of statements of others; 

. it expects the learning to come in a 
situation abstracted from life and so (typically) 
to center around a content of little or no 
present meaning to the learner; ... it 
expects the learning to be got mainly, if not 
solely, by repetition; and . . . it counts that 
the learning will be applied generally, if not 
always, in an experience different from that 
in which the learning takes place, usually 
appreciably later (page 238). 

As over against this, Mr. Kilpatrick’s 
definition of learning is: 

We learn what we live, we learn each item we 
live as we accept it, and we learn it in the 
degree we accept it. 

We learn our responses, only our responses, 
and all our responses; we learn each as we 
accept it to live by, and we learn it in the 
degree we accept it (page 244). 


All of Part II is, in effect, an elabora- 
tion of the meaning of this definition 
and its implications for practice and 
method both in the classroom and in 
the whole conduct of the teaching rdle. 
For example, in describing the nature of 
the curriculum, the following definition 
grows out of the philosophy here advo- 
cated. For the author’s position is that 
“the new curricu'um becomes the total 
living of the child so far as the school 
can influence it, or should take responsi- 
bility for developing it.” Similarly, in 
his vigorous and cogent discussion of 
character building and emotional and 
esthetic education, the logic of his theory 
provides a new focus of teacher interest. 
For he explains that “character is 
critically adopted behavior built into 
effective psychological structure.” The 
educational process is thus wisely viewed 
as a unified and organic one in which no 
separation between intellectual, emo- 
tional, and moral elements is possible, 
and there are always concomitant learn- 
ings beyond knowledge of the primary 
learning effort, which the teacher should 
be studying to bring about. 

That this entire philosophy has truly 
radical and revolutionary consequences 
at the levels of secondary-school and 
college instruction will be appreciated 
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by every reader who will conscientiously 
think through the author’s position in 
comparison with present practice, for 
example, in the great majority of college 
classrooms. Indeed, the author’s connec- 
tion with the early shaping of educational 
policy at both Sarah Lawrence College 
and Bennington College will suggest to 
those familiar with these institutions 
some of the practical implications of 
his doctrine. Indeed, such a volume as 
the recent symposium from President 
Harold Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College, 
Essays in Teaching, is an_ interesting 
evidence of the influence of this whole 
philosophy. 

The necessity for a philosophy of life 
as the basis for a philosophy of education 
is here convincingly established. And 
the heritage out of which Mr. Kilpatrick’s 
philosophy grows is a rich and noble one, 
in which the influences of Hellenism and 
an ethical outlook derived from Judaistic 
influences, substantially shape the author’s 
approach. In short, this is a remarkable 
and eminently useful compendium of 
the mature thinking of a great and 
influential educator. 

One qualifying comment seems to me, 
however, to be in order. The whole 
discussion of the scientific point of view 
and method upon which the author 
leans heavily is largely that of the induc- 
tive method. It is significant that his 
references contain no citation from the 
writings of F.S.C. Northrop. For North- 
rop has been one of the most insistent 
among contemporary scholars, although 
he is by no means alone, in making clear 
the importance in the other science of 
deductive or postulative thinking. A 
philosophy of education today has surely 
to take account of the provocative 
insights in such a volume as Northrop’s 
The Logic of the Sciences and the 
Humanities; and, as directly bearing 
upon the relation of deductive thinking 
to morality, Northrop’s chapter in 
Explorations in Altruistic Love and 
Behavior, a symposium edited by Pitirim 
A. Sorokin of Harvard. It is probable 


that this aspect of experience, to which 
Northrop gives the rather awkward 
name of “esthetic continuum,” has to be 
conscientiously identified in education in 
order to correct the ever present danger 
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of a too excessive rationalism. And if 
there is any marked limitation in Mr. 
Kilpatrick’s capacious and _ informing 
“seages  g it has to do with his hand- 
ing of the esthetic and poetic phases of 
human experience. 
Orpway TEAD 
Chairman, Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


A Thorough Piece of Work 


A Survey OF THE LIBRARIES OF THE 
ALABAMA PoLtyTecunic INstITUTE, dy 
Louis R. Wilson and Robert W. Orr. 
Auburn, Alabama: Alabama _ Poly- 
technic Institute, 1949. viii+215 pp. 
$2.00. 


This report adds to the rapidly growing 
literature of surveys of academic libraries. 
The college and university library survey 
became popular in the thirties and, to 
name only a few, the list of published 
survey reports includes Cornell, Georgia, 
Florida, South Carolina, Mississippi, 
Indiana, Stanford, and Virginia Poly. 
technic Institute. In the hands of an 
experienced surveyor such as Dean Wil- 
son, ably assisted by Director Orr of 
Iowa State, a survey report becomes 
a blueprint for future development of a 
particular library, a manual for practicing 
library administrators, and a primary 
source for library-school students and 
researchers. 

Those interested in the academic 
burgeoning now taking place in the South 
generally will recognize this piece of 
work as another contribution toward 
that development. As further evidence, 
the authors cite the successful examples 
of local and regional library co-operation 
at Durham-Chapel Hill, Atlanta- 
Athens, and Nashville (page 181). Tied 
into this renaissance are the recent 
efforts toward the pooling of library, 
instructional, and laboratory facilities for 
graduate and professional work in the 
South. 

The present report follows closely 
the pattern set by previous surveys, 
with chapters devoted to a careful 
consideration of the history of the library, 
essentials of a library, government, 
finances, organization and administration, 
technical processes, reader services, per- 
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sonnel, book resources, building and 
equipment, interlibrary co-operation, in- 
stitutional objectives and recommenda- 
tions. This reviewer would quarrel with 
the authors in their recommendation to 
add four subprofessional people to the 
staff of the reference department. The 
work in this area is usually of the highest 
caliber a library affords and consequently 
demands top-notch personnel. One also 
wishes for more precise measuring rods 
than are at present employed in eval- 
uating the quality of the collections and 
in determining adequate financial support. 

The punch of the report lies in the 
recommendations indicated in the last 
chapter. By and large they are the 
results of a careful study of this particular 
library’s needs by seasoned librarians 
and will go far toward charting a sound 
course for future improvement of library 
service at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
providing they have the full support of 
the Institute’s administration. The appen- 
dixes contain useful statements on the 
statutes governing the libraries at Colum- 
bia and North Carolina which may be 
used as models by other college and 
university libraries. 

The authors have done a thorough- 
going piece of work in making the survey 
and in reporting it clearly and concisely. 
It should be of inestimable aid to this 
particular library and is a welcome 
addition to the literature of librarianship. 

Lewis C. BranscomsB 
Ohio State University 


A Book of Clinical Psychotherapy 


Group Lire: THE NATURE AND TREAT- 
MENT OF Its SpeciFic ConrLicts, dy 
Marshall C. Greco. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. xvi+357 pp. 
$4.75. 

Mr. Greco undertakes here to build 
beyond the psychotherapeutic approaches 
of Lewis, Horney, et a/. He identifies 
himself with the Gestalt school, with 
reservations. The focal subject of treat- 
ment is the neurotic individual; never- 
theless, the starting point of the basic 
theory is society, viewed holistically as a 
congeries of evolving and ever self- 
adjusting processes. The neurotic indi- 
vidual is “a mere echo of a basic group 
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conflict.” Treatment of this individual, 
consequently, differs from the approaches 
of the psychoanalysts in that the therapist 
seeks to mobilize the resources of society 
while bringing the patient into active 
and positive adjustment to these resources, 
The gap that has developed, then, 
between society and a particle of it—the 
individual—is bridged, so to speak, by 
building from both banks to a junction. 

The book attempts a theoretical founda- 
tion for this approach, then moves on to 
trace in considerable detail how far the 
author’s views coincide with the Freudian, 
the Lewinian, the Horneyan, etc., and 
at what junctures he switches onto new 
tracks. There is much illustrative case 
material, principally from the author’s 
experience with institutional cases and 
with cases from his private practice, a 
large number of them being homosexuals 
of both sexes. Out of these experiences 
he has developed the system of therapy 
set forth in this book. (The most 
succinct idea of the new approach as 
compared with previous ones may be got 
from a table on page 272.) 

That the author should have a psycho- 
therapeutic experience with penal cases is, 
of course, not unusual, but it enhances 
the value of the treatment. His essential 
and peculiar contribution to his field 
would seem to lie (apart from anything 
new in his theories) in his having estab- 
lished a practice in Pittsburgh for the 
sake of studying “what needs if any the 
psychologist can meet in an ordinary 
community office on a private basis” 
(page xi). He visited the homes of 
his clients, and, for instance, induced the 
members of the households to initiate or 
promote communal activities when it was 
obvious that part of the client’s trouble 
lay in maladjustment of the household 
to the externals; thus he changed the 
environment of the patient while working 
with him. He is much impressed with the 
constructive potential of a parish with a 
well-trained and congenial clergyman. 
He urges strongly that psychotherapists 
become a part of the life of the com- 
munity and the expert helpers of the 
pastor, while being careful not to supplant 
the latter as the apical force of the 
parish. In the same spirit, there is place 
for the therapist in industry, where 
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employees are at liberty to consult 
voluntarily and not under the direction or 
pressure from the management. 

In so brief a review it would not seem 
fair, to author or to potential reader, to 
attempt an appraisal of the book. No 
doubt the adherents of the various 
schools of psychology and psychoanalysis 
will react to it suo genere. This educator 
has profited from its reading—although 
he believes that much of the history 
of biological and sociological theory that 
belongs to its preamble chapters is over- 
lengthy, sometimes open to challenge, and 
dispensable to the main development; 
frequently, moreover, the prose is so 
faulty that the reading is rendered 
difficult. The title (a minor point, to be 
sure) must not mislead the sociologist 
or anthropologist to expect a book within 
his field: the book is one of clinical 
psychotherapy. The point of the title 
appears from the main thesis and its 
application; and the main thesis is worth 
taking seriously, and its practical applica- 
tion is often common sense. 

Earu W. Count 
Hamilton College 


Practical Advice 


CounseLING Foreicn Srupents, dy 
Theodore C. Blegen et al. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1950. viits4+iv pp. $.75. 
Although foreign students represent 

only slightly more than one per cent 

of students enrolled in colleges and 
universities in the United States, they 
present to counselors not only the usual 

_— in student personnel programs 

ut also special problems peculiar to 
strangers in an unfamiliar culture. This 
pamphlet very adequately points out 
these problems and the need to remedy 
them. 

There is need of a wider distribution 
of foreign students in the United States, 
for a large percentage of them are located 
in the big universities. Lack of informed 
persons to interpret information to pro- 
spective students, not lack of printed 
information, seems to be the cause of 
this situation. 

For those dealing with the selection 
of foreign students, the ten items listed 
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in this brochure will be helpful. Selec- 
tion should be an objective and not a 
sentimental process. Special attention 
is given to the judgment of English- 
language proficiency. There is a brief 
discussion of pre-campus and on-campus 
orientation. The criteria set forth for 
judging the adequacy and desirability 
of student housing are highly com- 
mendatory. Financial problems can often 
be averted by counseling the student 
before he leaves home. This headache 
of college administrators is discussed 
fully. The health of foreign students is 
another matter which confronts the 
counselor. 

For the faculty, a great educational 
otential resides in foreign-student groups. 
he student should be given every oppor- 

tunity to participate in student life and to 
become enriched and enrich others through 
properly motivated and directed com- 
munity resources. Often we who work 
with foreign students forget or overlook 
the purpose of their coming to the United 
States; and it is well to remember, as this 
brochure points out, that, until the 
visitor becomes an effective student, he 
cannot be expected to play the réle of 
unofficial ambassador. 

The brochure offers good practical 
advice to foreign-student advisers and 
discusses their qualifications. The appen- 
dix and selected bibliography will be 
helpful to those working with foreign 
students. 

Byron L. Burnett, JR. 
Ohio State University 


Benjamin-Hutchins Show 
HARRY D.GIDEONSE 
[Continued from page 39] 


anthropological examples is not a descrip- 
tion of education but a statement of the 
educator’s problem in a free society in the 
Bill of Rights sense of freedom. 

This discussion would have been more 
fruitful if it could have been concentrated 
on Dean Benjamin’s statement that “all 
education, to be effective, must be self- 
operated.” He went on to say: 
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The notion that a teacher imparts and a 
pupil receives is still reflected in popular 
language but is generally recognized as 
essentially false. It was a concept which 
fitted better the ancient faculty psychology. 
The opposing view is that the teacher can 
help arrange experiences by which a pupil 
can learn to do something different—to be 
something different. The teacher can help 
set the stage upon which the learner can 
acquire a new role. Part of that arranged 
experience, part of that stage setting, can and, 
in my opinion, should be teacher-centered, or 
even teacher-dominated. 


Would Mr. Hutchins disagree with 
this formulation? If so, in what par- 
ticulars? Can ideas—or absolutes—be 
“taught” except in so far as they are 
related to experience? How are such 
“experiences” arranged? If experience 
can change the pupil’s ways in the 
direction of his ideals, how do we deter- 
mine the priorities in the choice of such 
objectives? If in such a choice there is 
an unavoidable tension between the social 
group’s customary habits of thought and 
the individual’s right to think for himself, 
how can we provide for institutional 
arrangements that will safeguard a free 
society’s own interest in the right of its 
individual citizens to challenge social 
absolutes? 

These appear to me to be some of the 
real issues. In this debate they emerge 
incidentally. A trained examiner would 
be able to formulate a series of ques- 
tions—instead of a debating topic—that 
might reveal an unexpectedly large area 
of agreement and simultaneously identify 
the real differences that are involved. 
It might save a good deal of professional 
waste motion—and accompanying public 
agitation—if the Ford Foundation could 
sponsor a careful inquiry of this type. 


Teacher Education Air Force Style 
[Continued from page 49) 


the folkways of civilian education, 
and as a result their work will be 
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different from what it might otherwise 
have been. 

This particular Air Force program 
in teacher education has been con- 
tinued. The evaluations of the instruc- 
tional staff, of student instructors, 
and the director of the school have 
called attention to a considerable 
number of changes, changes in both 
structure and process, that will be of 
interest to the Air Force and to the 
Air University. 

Finally, the wealth of instructional 
materials and instructional aids that 
will be available to these new Air 
R.O.T.C. instructors, sharpened by 
their experience in teacher education 
by teaching, is altogether likely to 
lead a great many of them to do a 
superior job of college teaching. 


Our Duty in Difficult Times 
[Continued from page 52| 
freedom. Hence, its imposition should 
not be made the subject of a last-ditch 

fight. 

In the fourth place, boards of 
trustees, administrative officers, and 
faculty members should use every 
available means to help the public 
understand the function of the college 
and university, the necessity for 
freedom of study and teaching, and 
the difference between critical exami- 
nation of ideas and _ propaganda. 
Particularly should they work to 
make clear the irreconcilable differ- 
ences between the practice and spirit 
of Communism on the one hand and 
free inquiry on the other, and the 
indispensability of the latter as the 
chief weapon against the former. 

R. H. E. 


California Case,” JourNnaL OF 


XXI (November, 1950), 


1See “The 
HicHer Epucation, 
PP. 440-41. 











